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Starting September 20 in 


Junior Scholastic 


An exciting new series of weekly articles on 


American Folklore and Legends 


The figures on our front cover this 
week are but a few of the colorful 
people out of American folklore and 
history whom your pupils will meet 
in Junior Scholastic next year. 

Each issue will include a different 
story which will help bring American 

€ history alive for your pupils. The 

= % whole series is equally suitable for 

Ps pz% use in HISTORY and ENGLISH 

— classes. English teachers will find 

these interest-catching stories valu- 

able for building good reading habits. History teachers will 

find that these stories increase pupil comprehension and 
appreciation of American history. 

What's more—you can actually have Johnny Appleseed, 
Buffalo Bill, Davy Crockett, Joe Magarac, Paul Bunyan, and 
144 other figures in your classroom! How? On a pictorial 
color map which will be sent in September to all teachers 
who enter orders for first semester (or full school year) sub- 
scriptions to Junior Scholastic. There is no need to request 
the map. It will be sent to you automatically. 

This colored map is on strong, white paper. Every one of 
its 151 figures is easily recognizable from a distance. The 
actual size of the map is 24%” x 354”—ideal for the classroom 
wall. It doesn’t take up too much space but is large enough 
so that pupils will be able to recognize the figures from 
their desks. 

The cartographer and illustrator is John Dukes McKee. 
The map appears if greatly reduced size in the forthcoming 
social studies text Living in Our America, published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

The material for Junior Scholastic’s American Folklore 
and Legends series will be drawn from this new book, by 
I, James Quillen, and Edward A. Krug. 


This is the TEACHER EDI- 
TION of Junior Scholastic. 
The weekly Lesson Plan 
appears on pages 6-T and 
7-T. The edition which 
students receive lies be- 
tween pages 4-T and 5-T. 


lilustrations from the 
map by John Dukes McKee 


LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 


A review of Living in Our America. History for Young 
Citizens, by |. James Quillen and Edward Krug. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, New York. $3.32. 


Here is a history of the United States which will delight 
teachers who feel that a textbook should be more than a 
mountain of dry-as-dust facts. Intended to meet the curricu- 
lum requirements of the upper elementary school grades, its 
pages are enlivened by carefully selected poems, excerpts 
from contemporary documents, dialogues, and lyrics. These 
are well integrated with the eight units which carry readers 
forward from the European background of early settlers to 
basic current problems which face us in the second half of 
our century. 

More than half the book is given to the American story 
through the Reconstruction Period. Unit 5 is given over 
wholly to industrial changes which transformed the nation 
after the Civil War. Unit 6, “Promoting the General Wel- 
fare,” emphasizes the progress we have made in meeting 
problems of ‘education and health. 

The final units consider domestic and world problems. 
There is a good chapter on our relations with neighbors in 
this hemisphere which accords Canada fuller treatment than 
is usually the case in history texts. 

The usefulness of the text will be substantially increased 
by the teaching aids which follow each chapter. Taken as a 
whole these aids constitute an effective attack on the prob- 
lem of developing history study skills. It is rare to find such 
a variety of meaningful activities which allow for individual 
differences, and the study-skills program itself is unique. 
Also featured at the end of each chapter is a list of audio- 
visual aids which tie in directly with the material covered. 

Perhaps the biggest eyecatcher in the book is the opening 
32-page geographical foreword with illustrations in full color. 
The initial appeal is sustained by pictures, charts, maps, and 

special drawings on almost every 
page. 

The type is large and clear and 
the authors have been mindful of 
the vocabulary limitations of their 
readers. 

If there is any flaw in this volume 
it is the embarrassment of riches 
which will confront the teacher. As 
always, judicious selection is the 
answer. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz, Pu.D. 

Instructor in Social Studies 

Seward Park H. S., New York City 





A World View 


is what you will find in Junior Scholastic, 
the perfect teaching tool for YOU 


@Hop aboard the trusty plane, Junior Scholastic, and take 
a trip around the world with us next year. In the course of 
the flight we'll stop and visit in North America, South ’Atmer- 
ica, Europe, Africa, Asia. 

In the Western Hemisphere, Jesfilor Scholastic will take 
you and your pupils to Alaskay Chile, Uruguay, the Guianas, 
Puerto Rico. Special film-téxt articles (for details, see page 
4-T) will deal with Hifghlands of the Andes (Peru); Cross 
Section of CentralyAmerica (Guategnala); Water for Dry 
Lands (U. S. A.—The Southwest); The Lumber States 
(U. S. A.—Pagffic Northwest) 

In these troubled daysythe eyes of the wOrld rum more 
and more @ften to thevHast. To many pupils the Fast r€pre- 
sents a luge, unknown territory. Through Junior Scholastic 
they will become familiar with these areas, 

On our way to the East we shall stop at the Pacifie islands 
which lie between the U. S; and the East and pay a visit 
to the down-under land of New Zealand. 

Then we go on to a new republic, the U. S, of Indonesia, 
to Malaya, Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanoa, Syria. Film-text articles will describe Furming 
ig South China (The Si River Valley); An Oriental City 
(Canton,,China); The Middle East (Israel). 

Off to Africa where we shall visit an independent. nation 
with strong U.S. ties—Liberia—and a huge Europegn pos- 
#ssion—the Belgian Congo. 


PLUS SOMETHING NEW 


fm ¥ 

Our European unit next year will be designed ies”? 
of modern, developing concepts of geography. Ceographers 
of teday look upon their field as human ecology namely 
the Study of the relationship between man’s \ife ‘aiid his 
natural environment. Our 1950-1951 European unit will 
deal with human-use regions which often cross political 
boundaries: 


Mountain farmers 

Life on the Mediterranean shore 

Life on the plateau of Spain and Portugal 

Life in an industrial mining area (film-text article) 

Life in a river valley 

Life in the temperatémarine climate 

Life of a nomadic people (the Lapps) in a subpolar climate 


This new series constitutes a bifestep forward in our 
efforts to integrate the contents of Juniof Sehglastic with 


your curriculum. For example, the concepts brought "Gttt 


in an article on Life on the Mediterranean shore will be 
applicable to mediterranean regions the world over, such 
as southern California or southern Australia, and will pro 
vide the basis for constructive comparison of the region you 
may be studying and the region we are mer: 

st NIOR ac HOL ye ™ Nyy hed weekly during the 


*8 matter at Pe tbayton, Ohio, under Act of March a 1879. Contents 
“ emester Single subsecriptio Te eacher Editi $1. 


vol year September through May inclusive 
pyright. 1956. by 
year. Single cop urrent school 10 


All these articles will be illustrated with photographs and 
up-to-date, colored maps. 

(See-this week's theme article on Sweden, pages 7-9, and 
cover map.) 

The 1950-1951 therfimarticle schedule will include eight 
fiim-text articles. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


In your trip around the world with Jtpior Scholastic you 
and your pupils will enter the homes of ‘oys and girls in 
the lands visited. Junior Scholastic is contirtying its highly 
popular World Friendship Series—interviews with boys and 
girlsof other lands, written especially for Junior\Scholastic. 
(See pages 10-11, this issue.) 


NEWS ROUNDUP’ 


United States news, interesting stories about our good 
neighbors in Latin America and Canada, about the United 
Nations, about resources and new scientific developments— 
this is the kind of news you will find in Junior 
sient weekly “News 

Junior Scholestic also lays special emphasis on GOOD 
NEWS, We believe that access to news of man’s constructive 
decomp is conentiel i the building of young cif- 


af week Junior Sehalestie presents three pages of this 
word news, broken down and explained in terms which the 
ung reader can easily comprehend. As in all Junior Scho- 
articles, seritences.are short and simple. Type is eaby- 
to-read in large 10-point. Style is lively and speing 


Wortls are defined in the Starred Words section. (News on 


Paes 4-6 this issue. ) 
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And MANY OTHER’ FEATURES 


Junior Scholastic brings you short stories carefully chosen 
for young readers. It you plays suitable fgr presenta- 
tion on special occasions, assembly prograngs, or for use 
in the classroom. These plays are roy alty-free*to classes hav- 
ing group subscriptions to Junior Scholastée. 

The weekly Wards to the Wise page yhderlines the teach 

ing of English departments. Contribytor columns stimulate 
pupil interest im erestive writing asl photography and make 
pupils feel that Jenior Scholesfic is their magazine. Right 
This Way helps pupils sglwé many of their social problems. 
The bi- weekly stamp*€dlumn holds the interest of stamp col- 
lectors ang.teethes history at the same time. 
Tfealth and nutrition tips appear in.each issue. The weekly 
crossword puzzle (we call it Quiz-word) is especially de- 
signed for readers of Junior Scholastic. The weekly Citizen- 
ship Quiz gives pupils a test on the contents of each issue. 

Seasonal features, sports, jokes, movie reviews are some 
other interest-catchers in Junior Scholastic. 


except during school holidays and at mid term 5. Enter ed oe second. 
es athe ae SUBSCRIPTION P RICE Ba] 


BS 


MeCall St. 


cents each Office of Public vation 





The Power of the Printed Page 
and the Power of the Sound Motion Picture 
Join for Better Learning 


Junior Scholastic and United World Films 
bring you 
Effective Visual and Text Teaching Materials 


A CLASSROOM FILM FOR YOU FREE 


A two-reel instructional film from the new 

“The Earth and Its Peoples” series will be 
sent to you without charge as part of your Junior 
Scholastic subscription. As soon as you have entered 
your order for 20 or more classroom subscriptions to 
Junior Scholastic, you are entitled to the loan of one 
of the following five sound motion pictures: 


1. “Desert Nomads (French Morocco)” 

2. “Farmers of India (Middle Ganges Valley)” 

3. “Cattle and the Corn Belt (U.S.A., Middle West)” 
4. “Adobe Village (Valley of Mexico)” 

5. “An Industrial Lake Port (U.S.A., Buffalo, N. Y.)” 


In addition you will receive a package of text units 
related to the film chosen. There will be one copy 
for each pupil subscriber. 


EIGHT FILM-STORY ISSUES 


During the school year, Junior Scholastic 
P i \~ will bring you a new set of FILM-STORY 
ISSUES. Each FILM-STORY ISSUE will 
include a four-page unit..The first three pages will 
he an article based on one of the 36 films in “The 
Earth and Its Peoples” series not heretofore pub- 
lished in Junior Scholastic. The fourth page of the 
unit will be a quiz on the film article. See page 3-T 
of this issue for list of the eight film-text articles to 
appear in Junior Scholastic during the 1950-51 
school year. 


HOW TO JOIN THE POWER OF FILM AND TEXT 
ARTICLE RIGHT IN YOUR CLASSROOM: 


PUPILS see the motion picture 


A 
2. PUPILS hear the narrator 
3 


. PUPILS read in Junior Scholastic a story 
based on the film 

4. PUPILS use a special work-page and objec- 
tive self-testing quiz in Junior Scholastic 
about what they have learned from the film 
and film-text article 

5. PUPILS discuss concepts presented by the 

article and the film to join finally the power 

of film and text learnings 


How to Reserve a Film for Class Use 


You may have one of the five films listed at the left 
on a loan basis. Select the film you prefer (please do 
not request more than one) and let us know by post 
card or letter the title of the film, givit.g your name 
and school address. Please do not ask for delivery of 
the film on a certain date. The film will be delivered 
to you some time next term, during September, Octo- 
ber, or November—-and you will be notified of the 
date you will receive the film. It will be sent to you 
postage prepaid, and you will be expected to pay the 
return postage. Shipping instructions for return of 
the film will be included with the film. 

A week or so before the film is delivered to you. 
you will receive a package of film-text units related 
to the film of your choice. These are reprinted from 
the series of film-text units that have previously ap- 
peared in Junior Scholastic, and are sent to Junior 
Scholastic subscribers at no extra charge. Like the 
film loan, the film-text units are included with your 
class subscription, if it is for 20 or more copies. You 
will receive as many copies of the film-text as you 
have subscriptions for Junior Scholastic. Thus, each 
pupil subscriber will have his own copy of the film- 
text unit related to the film of your choice. 


The Story Behind This Offer 


Educators have long been aware of the lack of 
lively and adequate visual-instruction material in 
geography—especially human geography. United 
World Films set out to fill this need. With geographic 
concepts framed by Dr. Clyde Kohn (Northwestern 
University professor of geography and editor-in-chief 
of the Yearbook of the National Council of Social 
Studies) and other educational specialists, the series 
of films called “The Earth and Its Peoples” was made. 
Cameramen and sound technicians, working under 
the direction of Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
filmed stories of peoples in all parts of the world. 
In all; 36 films were made. Each is a two-reel, 16mm., 
sound motion picture, and runs for 20 minutes. 


TWO CARDS HERE 


one for your use, one—please—to pass 
along to another teacher. 


Remember: By marking your order 
“tentative” (check the appropriate 
box) you have the privilege of revis- 
ing the quantity any time before 
October 4. Do not send money now. 
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in thrills and thrift with two 
great Valve-in-Head Engines 


When you cast your vote for the family’s new car, 
be sure you vote for all these new and finer advan- 
tages that make motoring worth-while. One “must” 
is the fleet, powerful, efficient performance of a 
Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that’s setting the 
trend for the industry—the engine that’s available at 
lowest prices only in Chevrolet! And remember— 
Chevrolet offers you your choice of two great Valve- 
in-Head Engines . . . both outstanding performers, 
both amazingly economical . . . and each having its 
own special type of drive for the finest over-all 
operating results. This extra-thrilling, extra-thrifty 
Valve-in-Head engine 
performance is but one 
reason why Chevrolet is 
the ideal car for everyone 
in your family. 


and tnest 


. a. + 5s 
in driving and riding ease 
° 
with Coenen? Another advantage everyone 
will surely want is maximum driving and riding ease. 
Here, too, you'll find Chevrolet excels. It's the only 
car offering the sensational new Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission, teamed with Chevrolet’s 105-h.p. 
Valve-in-Head engine® .. . and a highly improved, 
more powerful standard Valve-in-Head engine, 
teamed with the famous: silent Synchro-Mesh trans- 
mission—just as your family prefers to have it! And, 
of course, you can count on Chevrolet for a really 
special kind of riding-comfort over all roads; for it’s 
also the only low-priced car offering the velvet- 
smooth Unitized Knee-Action Ride, with airplane- 
type shock absorbers. 
ymbination of Powerglide 


Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 


»ptional on De Luxe models at 


extra cost 


at lowest cost 


° ° 
so luxurious yet lowest-priced 
line in its field sin of all the other fea- 
tures you regard as essentials of fine motoring: Body 
by Fisher for the fullest measure of beauty and 
luxury! Center-Point Steering for easier, surer con- 
trol! Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility 
and Fisher Unistee! Construction for maximum 
safety! You'll find all these and many other advan- 
tages in Chevrolet, just as you'll find them in 
America’s costliest cars, but they're exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. So go along with your 
family to look over the new Chevrolet at your Chev- 
rolet dealers. The vote will be unanimous for the 
car that’s first and finest 
at lowest cost! 


HEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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The fastest-writing 
portable ever built! 


1. The World’s Portable Speed Cham- 
pionship was won on a Royal Portable! 





it’s the speediest portable typewriter! 


2. Mechanically, it’s built to travel far 
faster than human fingers! Here is the 
World’s Fastest Portable Typewriter. 


These 4 famous features are only some of the reasons why 
students prefer Royal — fastest of all portable typewriters — 
more than 2 to 1 over any other make! 








1. THE Standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys, 
and position of controls. 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal, every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit himself! You get exactly 
the right touch that makes it possible 
for you to type faster! 


2. “Magic” Margin. This easiest, quick- 
est way to set margins contributes 
greatly to speed of operation. No fuss, 
no fret—elick, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


4. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips, keys promote 
easier, faster typing. Visit your dealer 
and learn how easy it is to own a Royal 
Portable. 


The Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


GRAY MAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic™ and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, bac. 
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U.S. BOND DRIVE 
STARTS ON MAY 15 


“Save for your independence—buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds.” 

This is the slogan of the U, S. Sav- 
ings Bond drive, called Independence 
Drive, which starts on May 15 and 
will last until the Fourth of July. Its 
symbol will be the Liberty Bell at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Liberty Bell was rung to an- 
nounce the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on July 4, 1776. 
The words on the bell are: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Independence Drive will start in 
Philadelphia with the tolling of the 
Liberty Bell. 

The nation’s goal during Inde- 
pendence Drive is a total sale of 
$653,950,000 worth of Savings Bonds. 
Many schools have set up a special 
Independence Drive savings pro- 
gram 

To help bring on a large sale of 
every state and the District 
of Columbia will receive a bronze 
model of the Liberty Bell. Model 
bells also will go to Hawaii, Alaska, 


bonds, 
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Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 

These bells are the exact same size, 
measurement, and tone of the origi- 
nal Liberty Bell. The bells were cast 
at Annecy, France, a_bell-making 
center. 

The original Liberty Bell cracked 
in 1835 when it tolled for the funeral 
of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 





Help for the Navajos 


Congress has passed a law to bet- 
ter the lives of the 62,000 U. S. Na- 
vajo Indians. The Navajos are the 
largest and neediest tribe of Indians 
in the U. S. (See Junior Scholastic, 
Feb. 1.) 

The U. S. will spend nearly $90,- 
000,000 in a 10-year plan to help 
the Indians. This money will be used 
to build more schools, hospitals, 
roads, dams, irrigation projects, com- 
munications systems, and bridges. 

The Navajos live on a reservation 
which lies in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado. More than 4,000 
Hopi Indians also live on the reser- 
vation. The 10-year plan will help 
them, too. 


Wide World 


Here one of the Liberty Bells from France is being hoisted from ship’s hold. 
One bell was taken on deck to be rung as ship passed Statue of Liberty in harbor. 


Rue: li \¥ 





Chinese Communists 
Capture Hainan Island 


Chinese Communist armies have 
seized Hainan, an island about 15 
miles off the south coast of China. 
The Communists control almost all 
China. 

Hainan, about half the size of 
West Virginia, has a population of 
2,500,000. Much of Hainan is jungle, 
but it has many farms, forests, and 
rice paddies. It is also rich in iron 
ore, coal, and petroleum. 

The Communists are now prepar- 
ing to invade Formosa, an island 
about 700 miles northeast of Hainan. 
Formosa is headquarters for the Na- 
tionalist government. Nationalist ar- 
mies are training on Formosa to con- 
tinue the civil war against the 
Communists. 


U.S. May Use Peat 
In Place of Coal 


The U. S. is thinking of using peat 
as a substitute for coal in many 
homes and factories. Peat is turf 
formed by decayed plants. It is coal- 
in-the-making. 

At present there is enough coal and 
fuel oil in the U. S. to meet our peo- 
ple’s needs. But the these 
fuels is expensive. Use of peat would 
be less expensive. 

(For example, a ton of coal costs 


cost otf 


about six dollars to mine. The same 
amount of heat can be obtained from 
four tons of peat at a total cost of 
50 cents to one dollar.) 

There are about 15,000,000,000 
tons of peat in the U. S. Half of these 
deposits are in Minnesota. Florida 
has about 3,000,000.000 tons. Other 
states with large deposits are Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Colorado, and 
Wisconsin. Alaska also has billions of 
tons of peat. 

Peat is used as fuel in many coun- 
tries of the world. It can also be used 
in the manufacture of chemicals, fer- 
tilizer, furniture stuffings, certain 
medicines, and paper. 





INDIANA TERRITORY 
IS 150 YEARS OLD 


This summer Indiana will cele- 
brate the 150th year since Indiana 
Territory was founded. 

Indiana Territory is the region of 
land which today makes up the states 
of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
parts of Minnesota and Michigan. 

Many towns and cities will take 
part in the celebration. During the 
summer there will be parades, 
speeches, concerts, pageants, histori- 
cal plays, and library and museum 
exhibits. . 

The main celebration will be held 
on July 4 at Vincennes. This city, on 
the east bank of the Wabash River, 
was the first capital of Indiana Ter- 
ritory. President Truman and gov- 
ernors of states which once made up 
Indiana Territory have been invited 
to Vincennes. 

The U. S. Post Office Department 
will issue a commemorative stamp at 
Vincennes on July 4. 

Most of the first settlers of Indiana 
Territory came from Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas. They built 
log cabins in the southern part of the 
territory, along the Ohio and lower 
Wabash Rivers. 

A Virginian, William Henry Har- 
rison, served as first governor. In 
1811 he led the settlers to a victory 
over hostile Indians at the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. He later became Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Indiana was admitted to the Union 
as the 19th state on December 11, 
1816. 

“We will celebrate the founding of 
Indiana Territory,” a state judge re- 
cently explained, “as a reminder that 
the Americans who came to our re- 
gion came because they had courage, 
self-reliance, and enterprise.” 
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“MISS U.N.” 


A “Miss U. N.” works for the 
United Nations as a secretary. She is 
Ophelia Yuen, 23, of Lima, Peru. Her 
last name is pronounced “U. N.” 
Often she is introduced as “Miss 
Yuen from U. N.” 


PEACE PHONES ° 


A new kind of telephone will be 
used at the U. N. Headquarters be- 
ing built in New York City: The tele- 
phone will tone down loud voices. If 
a caller shouts angrily into the 
mouthpiece, his voice will come out 
low and hushed in the receiver. 


DRESSING UP THE U.N. 


The new U. N. Headquarters will 
need furniture, rugs, paintings, flag 
pole, fountains, office equipment, 
curtains, and so on. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary General of 
the U. N., recently asked all 59 U. N. 
member nations to contribute these. 
Member nations are now doing so. 


TOUR FOR LIE 

U. N. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie is visiting many capitals of Eu- 
rope, such as London, Paris, and The 
Hague. He is talking to leaders of 
European nations to try to find a way 
of ending Russia's walkout from 
U.N. meetings. ome so" Russia 
has refused to attend all important 
U.N. meetings. 

Russia demands that the Chinese 
Nationalists be put out of the U. N. 
and that the Chinese Communists be 
allowed to represent China. 

Mr. Lie may visit Moscow to talk 
with Stalin. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE U.N. 


California has ended a 30-year-old 
state law because it is not in keeping 
with the United Nations Charter. 

The state law banned non-citizens 
from owning land in California. The 
law mainly affected Japanese. The 
U. N. Charter calls for “encouraging 
respect for human rights” for all man- 
kind. 

A California court ruled the U. N. 
Charter is a treaty. Under the U. S. 
Constitution, a treaty is a higher law 
than a state law 
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Anna is 13 and a star singer. 


ITALIAN GIRL STAR 
NOW SINGING IN U.S. 


A 13-year-old girl, one of Europe’s 
newest opera stars, has arrived in the 
U. S. She is Anna Maria Alberghetti 
of Pesaro, Italy. 

On April 28 she sang in New York 
City’s Carnegie Hall, a leading con- 
cert center of the U. S. She is a 
coloratura soprano. 

Anna is now preparing to appear 
on radio and television shows. She 
will also make records. Next fall she 
plans a nation-wide concert tour. She 
is expected to visit Hollywood for a 
movie test. 

Earlier this year Anna finished her 
first season as an opera singer. She 
sang in more than 50 concerts in 
Italy, Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den. 

Recently a Hollywood director 
asked Anna to sing Cinderella’s part 
in an Italian version of Walt Disney's 
movie cartoon. She was also asked to 
sing at Carnegie Hall. She turned 
down the Cinderella part to come to 
the U. S. 

Anna has been singing for audi- 
ences since she was six years old. Her 
mother is a pianist and plays for 
Anna when she sings. Her father, a 
cello player, is her manager. 

Every day Anna practices singing 
for two hours. Then she practices 
playing the piano for an hour. She 
also studies three languages—Italian, 
English, and French. Her hobbies are 
tennis, basketball, and reading. She 
plans to become a Girl Scout. 

European music experts say that 
when Anna grows up she might have 
one of the greatest female opera 
voices of all time. 
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Science News 


New Source of Food 
Certain of Central 


and 


wild weeds 


America rich in vitamins 
minerals, according to a group of 


U. S. scientists. These plants are a 


are 


huge untapped source of food 

The scientists have completed a 
three-year study of 937 different 
kinds of plants and weeds in Panama, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Honduras. 

They that three 
Central American weeds contain cal- 
cium, iron, and vitamins A, B, and C, 


report common 


The three weeds are called chipilin, 
macuy, and lambs ’-quarters. 


Disease Killing Oaks 


A microscopic fungus disease is 
killing many oak trees in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

Oak is one of the main building 
woods in the U. S. It is used mainly 
to make floors, furniture, railroad 
ties, barrel staves, and mine,props. 

The disease is spreading south and 
east at the rate of 50 miles a year. It 
has spread as far south as Paducah, 
Ky., and as far east as Gary, Ind. 
Half to three fourths of eastern for- 
ests are oak. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture is studying ways to stop the fun- 
gus from spreading. No one knows 
how it jumps from one forest to an- 
other. The fungus kills an oak by 
clogging the parts through which wa- 
ter passes from the roots to the 
leaves. 

After the fungus attacks, the oak 
leaves turn brown, curl up, and fall. 
Soon after the oak dies. 


Have Some Carrageen 
Had any carrageen today? 
Carrageen is often used in desserts 

and drinks. It makes ice cream 

smooth and keeps the chocolate in 
chocolate milk from settling. 

A tall, reddish-purple 
carrageen grows on the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean in Canada, Britain, 
and Ireland. It needs neither sowing 
nor tending. It is harvested from un- 
der boats or raked up on shore dur- 
ing low tide. 


sea weed, 


The U. S. buys its carrageen from 
Canada. 
Most of the carrageen is first sent 


to Boston, Mass. There it is boiled, ~ 


cleaned, salted, and dried. 

Carrageen is also called Irish moss. 
The people of Ireland were the first 
to use it in food. 
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The three white deer in photo are rare albino deer—they lack the coloring that 
most deer have. Albino deer occur about once in each 40,000 births. This photo 
is believed to be the first ever taken of several albino deer together. Staber 
keese of the U. S. Conservation Department took the picture after spending 
six shivering cold days at the conservation feeding station, Vilas County, Wisc. 


Wide Weld 


Gene, the bear that “couldn't be.” 


Freak Bear Born 

This bear cub, Gene, is a freak of 
nature. 

Gene’s mother is a hybrid* Alaska 
brown bear. His father is a hybrid 
polar bear. Scientists said it was im- 
possible for two such hybrids to bear 
young. But Gene was born and has 
already lived four months. 

At last reports, Gene weighed 
about 15 pounds. He has a hearty 
appetite and drinks milk at évery 
meal. He was born last January in 
the zoo at Washington, D. C. Gene 
was the only cub in the litter to sur- 
vive. 


Icarus, an Asteroid 


U. S. astronomers are studying a 
tiny asteroid called Icarus*. It trav- 
els closer to the sun than any other 
asteroid in our solar system. 

An asteroid, or planetoid, is a small 
planet. There are about 1.500 known 
asteroids in our solar system. The 
largest one is about 500 miles in 
diameter. Most of them are much 
smaller. 

Icarus, discovered last year, is too 
faint to be seen by the naked eye. 
Even with powerful telescopes Icarus 
can be seen from earth only at certain 
times of the year. 

Icarus is less than a mile in diam- 
eter. It travels in a football-shaped 
path around the sun. At one point it 
travels to within 17,000,000 miles of 
the sun. Its temperature then reaches 
1,000 degrees Fahrenheit. Its farthest 
distance from the sun is 180,000,000 
miles. 

By studying Icarus, scientists ex- 
pect to learn much about the chang- 
ing temperatures of asteroids. 





Sweden 


HAT kind of clothes would you 
pack if you were going to 
Sweden? 

A look at a map might mislead you. 
You would see that the southern 
part of Sweden lies as far north as 
Alaska and Labrador. The northern 
part of Sweden extends north of the 
Arctic Circle. 

Seems as if Sweden were cold and 
frozen, doesn’t it? 

But if you filled your suitcases 
with furs and clothes for an Arctic 
expedition, you'd be sorry. The cli- 
mate of Sweden is somewhat like the 
climate of our State of Maine. 

Like its next-door neighbor Nor- 
way, Sweden is warmed by the Gulf 
Stream. Its waters curve across the 
Atlantic to warm the shores and air 
of Sweden. 


LAND OF MIDNIGHT SUN 

Unlike Norway, Sweden is not a 
wet country. A spine of high moun- 
tains separates Norway and Sweden. 
This forces the rain clouds which 
come from the Atlantic to shed most 
of their moisture on Norway. There 
is little fog in Sweden and not a 
great deal of rain. 

Along with its neighbor Norway, 
Sweden shares the Midnight Sun of 
the Arctic. Around Stockholm, capi- 
tal of Sweden, there is no darkness 
during the summer. Even when the 
sun does set, the sky glows with a 
pink light. 

Sweden is a country of great 
beauty. It is a land of rivers and for- 
ests and mountains and lakes. There 
are 96,000 lakes. Perhaps that is why 
the Swedes. love fishing and many 
other outdoor sports. 


American Swedish News Exchange photo 


Charcoal made in kiln in forest is used to make fine, hard, Swedish steel. 


Only about one tenth of Sweden is 
suitable for farming. The farms, 
which are mostly in the south, are 
small. The average farm is from five 
to fifty acres in size. Still, farming is 
Sweden’s largest industry. One third 
of the 6,842,000 people are farmers. 
They raise enough food to feed the 
nation. 

The Swedish people love good 
food. One of their favorite dishes is 
called smorgasbord. The word means 
“bread and butter table” in Swedish. 
From ten to forty platters of food are 
placed on a large table. On the plat- 
ters are butter, several kinds of bread, 
several kinds of herring, boiléd sal- 
mon, trout, sardines, lobster, shrimp, 
smoked eel, cold meats, stuffed eggs, 
and many other delicacies. You take 
what you want of these dishes as 
many times as you like. 

All this is only an appetizer to the 
Swedes. After this they eat their reg- 
ular dinner. 


MOIST FERTILE LAND 


The soil of Sweden’s farms has 
been worked for hundreds of years. 
But the land is still fertile. In fact, 
it has become even more fertile. This 
is because the farmers use scientific 
methods. They rotate* their crops. 
There are many rivers and the soil is 
kept moist. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


Most of Sweden’s farms have elec- 
tricity. Electric current is very cheap 
because of the many rivers. Every- 
where, waterfalls are harnessed to 
produce electricity. 

Sweden is lucky to have these riv- 
ers. The power they produce takes 
the place of coal. There is very little 
coal in Sweden. Most of the coal 
Sweden uses must be imported from 
other countries. 


FORESTRY A BIG INDUSTRY 


The many rivers that help the 
farmer also help Sweden’s huge lum- 
ber industry. Next to farming, for- 
estry is the most important industry. 
More than half of Sweden is covered 
with deep forests of spruce and pine. 

More than half of Sweden's ex- 
ports are lumber, wood pulp, paper 
and alcohol made from wood, and 
wood pulp for rayon*. 

The rivers are important to the 
lumber industry, too. It doesn’t cost 
much to float the logs from the for- 
ests high in the mountains, down to 
the sawmills on the seacoast. If the 
logs were shipped by railroad cars, it 
would be seven times more expen- 
Sive. 

Lumbering is winter work. Most 
of the husky lumberjacks are also 
farmers. They work on their farms 
in the summer and work in the sweet 
smelling pine forests in the winter. 

All winter giant trees crash in the 
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Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


In old houses of province of Dalecarlia, in west central Sweden, wall paintings 
with Biblical subjects are often found. The girl is wearing a Swedish costume. 


snowy forests. The logs are hauled 
by horses to the nearest river, which 
is frozen, and piled up. 

In the spring, when the ice breaks 
up, the rivers become highways, car- 
rying great log rafts to the coast and 
the sawmills. There the timber is cut. 
Some of it is sawed into boards to be 
used for building. Most of it goes to 
pulp and paper mills, where it is 
ground into newsprint* or made into 
wood products. 


EVERY SCRAP USED 


Every scrap of timber is used, even 
the wood chips. They are made into 
matches. Safety matches were invent- 
ed in Sweden in 1844. The Swedes 
export matches to countries all over 
the world. 


Some of the wood is made into 
furniture. The Swedes have designed 
furniture that is simple, colorful, and 
beautiful. In the United States many 
families have furniture made in Swe- 
den. 

We see that the forest industry is 
important to the people of Sweden. 
But how do the Swedes keep their 
forest wealth from being used up? 

Many of the forests are owned by 


the government. Officials make sure 
that the amount of wood cut is al- 
ways just a little less than the yearly 
growth of trees. Each year new tree 
plants are set out. Pine and spruce 
seeds are sown. The new trees that 
are planted more than match the 
lumber that is cut. 

You are probably wondering how 
the Swedes can tell how much wood 
is grown each year. The government 
takes a census of trees! 

Inspectors check strips ‘of forest 
thirty feet wide. All the trees in that 
strip are counted and measured. In 
this way they know how much new 
wood grows each year. 

To make the huge trees grow even 
taller, twigs and shrubs and saplings 
are cut away. This gives the larger 
trees more air and sunlight and more 
nourishment from the soil. But even 
the waste that is cut away is used 
by the thrifty Swedes. It is made into 
charcoal. 

Charcoal is made deep in the for- 
ests by men called charcoal burners. 

First the charcoal burners build a 
log pile of the small saplings. Next 
the log pile is covered with a layer of 
spruce twigs. The twigs are then cov- 


ered with earth. This forms a kiln* 
about as high as a man. It takes 
about a week of hard work- to make 
such a kiln. 

The charcoal burners then start 
their fire. The fire must be kept burn- 
ing evenly for about three weeks. 
The kiln must be watched night and 
day to see that the fire does not start 
a forest fire. 

Making charcoal is dangerous 
work as well as hard. The charcoal 
burner has to clamber* all over the 
kiln to fill in cracks in the earth. 
These cracks form as the earth bakes. 
If the charcoal burner steps careless- 
ly on a spot where the crust is thin, 
he might disappear into the glowing 
embers. 

Sweden’s charcoal burners have a 
job that is important to their coun- 
try’s steel industry. Some of the 
world’s richest iron ore is mined in 
Sweden. Since Sweden has little coal, 
the charcoal is used for making steel. 
The hardest grades of stee] are made 
with charcoal. Swedish steel is among 
the world’s best. It is used to make 
ball bearings and roller bearings. Ball 
bearings were invented by a Swede. 

The most famous Swedish iron 
mine is in Kiruna, in Lapland. There 
you will find twin mountains that are 
almost solid iron ore. 


HUNTER’S KNIFE STUCK! 

There is an old legend about how 
these mountains were found to have 
iron ore. 

Once a weary Lapp hunter was 
resting on the slope of one of the 
mountains. He laid his hunting knife 
on the ground. But when he tried to 
pick up his knife, it was as though 
the knife were glued to the ground! 

When the Lapp reported his 
strange story, other people realized 
that there must be large deposits of 
magnetic iron ore there. The Lapp’s 
knife had become magnetized. 

And that was how the iron ore 
was found. 

Kiruna lies 150 miles inside the 
Arctic Circle. In summer there is al- 
most constant daylight. In winter it 


‘is constantly dark for several months. 


Then the miners work under enor- 
mous electric floodlights. 

The ore is not mined under the 
ground. It is stripped from the sur- 
face. The twin mountains are slowly 
being cut up and hauled away. 

Sweden’s steel mills are not 
bunched together in any special part 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





of the country. For example, in the 
United States you will find the larg- 
est number of steel mills in or near 
western Pennsylvania. This is be- 
cause much of the soft coal that is 
used in making U. S. steel is found 
in western Pennsylvania. 

But Sweden has very little coal. 
Electric furnaces are used. And elec- 
tricity is everywhere. Before electric 
furnaces were invented, the Swedes 
used wood for fuel. Wood, too, is al- 
most everywhere in Sweden. In this 
way the steel industry was spread 
out. 

‘This helps to spread out Sweden's 
population more evenly. It prevents 
crowded industrial centers 
growing up in one area. 


STOCKHOLM IS BIGGEST CITY 

The Swedish workers live in pleas- 
ant surroundings. They enjoy clean 
air. The steel towns, like other Swed- 
ish towns, have wide streets, avenues 
lined with trees, gardens and parks 
and pleasant dwellings. The Swedes, 
as we have seen, love fresh air and 
outdoor sports. And their favorite 
sport is boating. 

Even in Stockholm, boating is a 
favorite sport. Stockholm is built on 
thirteen islands that are connected 
by bridges. An easy way of getting 
around the city is by motorboat. 
Stockholm is Sweden's largest city. 

The second largest city is Gote- 


from 


borg, on the North Sea. It is Sweden’s 
port on the North Sea. Its fine harbor 
never freezes in winter. It is the cen- 
ter of Sweden’s shipbuilding indus- 
try. 

Stockholm and Goteborg are joined 
by a canal. This canal is called the 
Gota Canal. It winds across southern 
Sweden and was built more than 100 
years ago to carry goods. But the 
Gota Canal is no longer used, except 
by sightseers. Sweden now has an 
excellent system of railroads. 

The main Swedish railroads were 
built by the government. They are 
owned by the government, too. 

Nearly all the main railroad lines 
are electrified. The electric locomo- 
tives take their power from the 
churning waterfalls. 

The Swedish government also 
owns about one third of the country’s 
industries. All telegraph and tele- 
phone lines are owned by the gov- 
ernment, as well as one third of the 
electric power lines and airlines. The 
government also has the right to mine 
the largest iron deposits. 

Radio broadcasting stations, too, 
are owned by the government. The 
government does not allow any ad- 
vertising on the radio. All Swedes 


pay a yearly fee to help pay for the 
programs. 

The government of Sweden is like 
that of Britain. 

Sweden has a written constitution. 


American Swedish News Exchange photos 


Swedish glassware is famed the world over. Here worker has drawn molten, red- 
hot glass from the furnace with a blowpipe and is Blowing the glass into a bubble. 


> 


White Polled cattle parade on way to 
judges at fair near Stockholm. Flags 
are Swedish—gold cross on blue field. 


It was adopted on June 6, 1809. It is 
the oldest written constitution in 
Europe. 

Sweden has a king—Gustav V, who 
is 91 years old and very much liked 
by the Swedish people. But the real 
head of the government is the prime 
minister. 

The prime minister is usually the 
leader of the party that has the most 
seats in the parliament (congress). 

The strongest party in Sweden is 
the Social Democratic party. Since 
1932 it has been in power nearly all 
the time. This party is a socialist 
group. It believes the government 
should own and control all the im- 
portant industries. It has a program 
like that of Britain’s Labor party. 

The Swedes have worked out a 
middle road between government 
ownership and private ownership. 
They call it the “Middle Way.” This 
means that some industries are 
owned by the government and some 
by private owners. 

All this makes Sweden an unusual 
country. 

The government owns some of the 
large industries. Many stores and 
factories are owned by private com- 
panies. The government is socialist. 
At the same time, Sweden has a king. 

King Gustav V is listed in the 
Stockholm telephone directory. If 
you look among the “K’s,” you will 
find him under Konig Gustav V. And 
we are told that if you call his num- 
ber, he may answer the phore him- 
self! 
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Black Star 
Some Swedish letter boxes travel on 
back of street cars. White cap on 
boy shows he is a university student. 


Schleifer ‘row 


By Ethel Sjogren 


E in Sweden have no magazine 
like your Junior Scholastic 

I saw a copy of your magazine and 
liked it very much. I wish we had a 
vews weekly like that published in 
Swedish 

There is a children’s magazine in 
Sweden. It is called Lyckoscanten, 
vhich means “Lucky Coin.’ 

There is a good reason for its name 
The magazine is published by the 
Banks of Sweden 
s to teach thrift 


Lyckoscanten comes out six times 


Savings Its pur 
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t Carries short stories poe ns 


pictures, and articles on 


school n 
mgs bank 
‘es a bank book 
More than 400.000 Swedish chil 


lren are ck positors m school banks 


Every Sweden runs a 


Each student re 


} 
nall sav 


his is about 65 per cent of all school 
hildren 

! belong to the school savings bank 
We are 


money 


ill mv classmates 
yx rmitted to 


whenever we want to 


ind so do 
draw out our 
The only time 
| take money out is on Christmas and 
on my parents’ birthdays to buy 
presents for them 

My father is an auditor*® in a de- 
partment store. My 


mother stavs at 


How We Live 


home. She used to work as a librarian 
in a newspaper office. 

I am 15 years old. I have no sisters 
or brothers. 

Our family is musical. My father 
plays the violin; my mother sings; 
and I play the piano. We often play 
American folk songs, one of our fa- 
vorites being “Swanee River.” 

We live in Stockholm, capital of 
Sweden, and a lovely city. It is made 
up of several islands and peninsulas 
which jut out into Saltsjon Bay. You 
must often travel by boat from one 
part of the city to another. 

Our apartment has four rooms. I 
have a room to myself and it is my 
job to keep it clean and orderly. 

1 am in the graduating class of the 
Sodermalms Kommunela_ Flikskola. 
The name means Southern Commu- 
nity School for Girls. It is a junior 
high school. Next year I shall go to 
senior high school, which we call 
gymnasium. 

There are only girls in my school. 
But in the gymnasium there are both 
bovs and girls. 

This term we are studying Ameri- 
can history. My other subjects are 
French, English, Swedish, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, music, physical 
traming and cooking. 

| like geography best of all. This 
term we have to learn the names of 
the 48 states in your country. Some 
of these names are difficult for us to 
pronounce. 

School begins at 8 a. m. and is over 
at 4 p. m. We go to school six days a 
week. On Saturdays we are dismissed 
at 3 p. m. 
and a half for 
lunch. Since I live very close to my 
school, I can walk to school and come 
home for lunch. Free lunches are 
served at school to all children who 
wish to eat there. 

For breakfast | have toast and tea. 
For lunch, porridge, eggs, milk. For 
dinner, soup, fish or meat, bread and 
butter, cheese, and dessert. 

My favorite dish is plattar. These 
are sweet pancakes which we eat 
with jam or marmalade. 


We get an hour 


* Meams word is defined on page 16. 


We get long vacations in Sweden 
—one month at Christmas time and a 
week during Easter. Our summer 
vacation begins early in June and 
ends on August 20. 

Our family has a house in the 
country, not far from Stockholm at 
Lake Vattern. I spend my summer 
vacations there. I am not a very good 
swimmer, but I do a lot of bicycling 
and play tennis and croquet. I like 
bicycling best of all. 

In winter, we all go skiing and 
ice-skating. I go to the movies about 
twice a month. 

But even more than the movies, I 
like the theatre. There are special 
matinees*® for children at Stockholm 
theatres almost every day. I go at 
least once a week, after school. 

I hope to become an actress some 
day. I have appeared in school plays 
and in radio skits. A few months ago 
I was in a play given at the Chil- 
dren’s Community Theatre. The play 
was “The Pied Piper of Hamlin.” 

I should like very much to receive 
letters from American students who 
are also interested in the theatre. My 
address is: Hornsgatan 66A, Apart- 
ment 1, Stockholm, Sweden. 


INP 
Giant goats, made of sheathed wheat, 
are traditional Christmas decorations. 





in Sweden 


By Magnus Bongenhielm 


HIS article is like an examination 

for me. I have studied English for 
three years but this is the first time I 
have ever had to tell a long story in 
your language. 

I wish you could all visit me in 
Stockholm, where I live. I am sure 
you would like Sweden. It is much 
smaller than your country, very beau- 
tiful, and interesting 

Because Sweden is so far north, the 
winters here are long and the sum- 
mers are short. During the winter 
months it gets dark about 4 p. m. and 
stays dark until about 9 a. m 

But in summer the days are very 
long. The sun rises about midnight 
and gets brighter and brighter. By 
three or four in the morning 
broad daylight. We call 
Midnight Sun.” 


it is 
this “The 


MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL 


This always amazes visitors from 
southern countries. They say it is dif- 
ficult for them to fall asleep at night 
But we who are born in Sweden are 
used to it. 

Our summers are short, and they 
are very precious to us. "We celebrate 
the season on Midsummer Day, June 
24. This is the day when the sun 
reaches its highest point in the sky. 

The festival begins with Midsum- 
mer Eve, on the evening of June 23. 
Then huge bonfires are lit throughout 
the country, and everyone 
and sings. 

On Midsummer Day, every door- 
way and window is decorated with 
branches from green birch trees. The 
whole city is a mass of green leaves 
and flowers. It is an old custom to 


dances 


dance around gaily-decorated May- . 


poles. 

We celebrate this way even in 
Stockholm. But the holiday is more 
fun if you spend it in a country vil- 
lage, as I once did with my family. 
There many people wore Swedish 
costumes and did folk dances. 

My family lives in a six-room apart- 
ment. I am 13 and the oldest of the 
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children. I have a brother, Per, who 
is 11, and a sister, Elizabeth, who is 
seven. Our father is a certified public 
accountant. My mother looks after 
our home. 

Elizabeth has just started school. 
Per goes to my school 

The name of our school is Norra 
Real. A real is a school where stu- 
dents may study courses which help 
to train them for certain careers, such 
as engineering, business, and so on 
My school is only a few 
walk from our home 

I am in the second year of junior 
high school. My main subjects this 
year are English, German, Swedish, 
mathematics, geography, and history 

Since my favorite subject is Eng- 
lish, I like U. S. movies very much 
They have helped me to increase my 
English vocabulary. 

The teacher told me that it would 
also help me to read books in Eng- 
lish. I enjoyed Anna Sewall’s Black 
Beauty so much that I read it twice. 
As you know, it is the story of a 
horse, and I have always loved horses. 
When I am in the country, during 
summer vacation, I often go horse- 
back riding. 

I also like sailing and table-tennis. 
In school we play handball and foot- 
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ball. Our football game is called soc- 
cer in your country. Sports and physi- 
cal training are important activities 
in our schools. 

We're also kept busy running our 
student government. Each class elects 
two students to the Elevradet—the 
Students’ Council. Elections are held 
once a year. 

I enjoy taking part in the election 
campaign and making speeches. | 
plan to become a lawyer. 

There were many student debates 
in the school during the last war. The 
topic most often debated was “Should 
Sweden join the war?” 

Sweden did not take part in the 
war. But all the Swedish people were 
on the side of the Allies. We collected 
money in the schools to buy clothing 
and food for the children in Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland. 

Qur most important national holi- 
day is Swedish Flag Day, June 6. On 
that day all the schools in Stockholm 
parade to the stadium. There we sing 
our national anthem and do gymnas 
tics. The King and the entire Royal 
Family always attend the festival. 

King Gustav—who is 91 years old— 
presents Swedish flags to the schools 
which have made the best records in 
scholarship. 

I would enjoy writing to boys and 
girls in the U. S. My a ng” is Eriks- 
bergsgaten 14, Stockhelm, Sweden. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknow]- 
edges the assistance of Scholdstic 
Magazine's foreign affairs editor, Irving 
Talmadge, in obtaining the interviews 
with Ethel and Magnus. 


Swedish National Tourist Office 


Most Swedes like to bicycle. Half the people in Stockholm own and use bikes. 





The Lost 
Caravan 


LARGE yellow moon shone 
above the train of covered wag- 
ons. The women and children were 
already in bed in the wagons, and 
most of them were asleep. But Na- 
than couldn't sleep that night. He 
knew the men were having a camp 
meeting and he wanted to know what 
they were going to do about the dog. 
Suddenly Nathan shook his sister 
Beth, who was asleep on the big 
feather bed in the wagon. “Beth, lis- 
ten! Do you hear that?” He and Beth 
were alone as they had no mother 
and their father was with the other 
men, 


A short story 
By May Hall Thompson 


“What, the coyotes?” 
sleepily. 

Across the clear night air came the 
howl of a pack of these prairie 
wolves. “Yip, yip, ye-ow; Yip-yip-ye- 
ow!” 

Nathan whispered excitedly, “No, 
not the coyotes. Listen to what the 
men are saying.” 

Nathan opened the flaps of the 
wagon a slit. He and Beth peered out 
into the night and Beth heard the 
men talking, too. “Oh,” she cried, 
now fully awake, “they are going to 
kill Jip!” 

Jip was a large black dog that had 
one day followed the wagons. Nathan 
and Beth both loved dogs and had 
welcomed this stray. They named 
him Jip. Even now Jip lay beneath 
their wagon. 

This group of pioneers had left the 


asked Beth 





main caravan of westward-bound 
wagons to find homes in a rich valley 
they had heard about. But now they 
were lost. Food was scarce, and they 
were afraid of an attack by Indians. 
The men were talking over their 
problems. 

“The dog takes too much food, and 
we're all hungry ourselves,” said one 
man. 

Everybody agreed. 

“The dog must die,” declared the 
wagon master. 

Beth wiped a tear from her eye. 
She was twelve and had the courage 
of a pioneer—but she couldn't bear 
to have Jip killed. Nathan, two years 
older, was as brave as any lad in the 
party. He thought of a plan to save 
Jip. 

First he whispered the dog's name, 
and in a moment Jip slipped inside 
the wagon with them. This would 
probably save him for the time be- 
ing. The men would not want to dis- 
turb the sleeping women and chil- 
dren to hunt through the wagons for 
the dog. Nathan and Beth’s father 
slept, wrapped in blankets, near the 
fire. He would probably not discover 
the dog in the wagon that night. 


“ 
SEVERAL hours later, when all 
was silent, Nathan and Beth slipped 
from the wagon. The guard who kept 
watch over the small colony of peo- 
ple rested by his fire. He was watch- 
ing for an enemy from the outside 
and was not aroused by the soft stir- 
ring on the inside. 

With Jip at their side, they crawled 
under the wagons farthest from the 
guard, and soon the three were walk- 
ing fast over the prairie. They walked 
for a half mile before they slowed 
down their pace or even talked. 
Then, breathless, Beth said, “Now 
they won't kill Jip. We'll make him 
stay here while we go back.” 

“Yes, that’s the plan all right. If he 
thinks we don’t want him, maybe 
he'll go back where he came from,” 
said Nathan. “He must have come 
from some place.” 

“T think he was lost to begin with, 
maybe from a wagon 
swered Beth. 

“Then he will find someone again,” 
said Nathan. “He can live on rabbits 
until he does.” 

Nathan began yelling sharply, or- 
dering Jip away. “Away, Jip, get!” 

He said it over and over. At first 


train.” an- 


the dog would run a short way from 
them and then come back. Finally 
they chased him and even threw 
rocks at him. Jip slunk away with his 
tail between his legs. 

Nathan and Beth started back to 
the wagon train. The moon was no 
longer shining, and it was much 
harder walking. 

Some time later, as they were 
climbing a knoll, Beth cried out, “Na- 
than, I don’t remember coming down 
such a steep hill, do you? Are we 
lost?” Her voice shook. 

“I don’t think we're lost, but we'll 
go back into the valley and start 
over,” said Nathan. 

The two went back into the valley 
from which they had come. They 
were both tired and cold, and by 
now they were both frightened. It 
was impossible to call for help. Yell- 
ing might bring hostile Indians. 

Nathan comforted his sister by say- 
ing, “We might have to wait till 
dawn. Then I can get my bearings.” 

They huddled together in the dark. 
A hollow moaning of the wind crept 
through the valley. Then from the 
ridge above came the barking and 
howling of a pack of coyotes. Beth 
shivered with fright. They could hear 
the snarling of the pack as they 
fought over the carcass of an animal. 

“Oh!” moaned Beth, “do you think 
they will get us?” 

Nathan did not answer. He only 
held Beth tighter. 

“They're coming closer.” shud- 
dered the girl, clinging to her brother, 
but trying to be brave. 

Suddenly, from behind them, there 
was a crackling in the brush. Beth 
held back a scream as an animal 
bounded forward. Nathan put Beth 
behind him and raised his hands to 
strike. 

The animal rushed to them and 
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smothered them with affectionate 
licks from his long, red tongue. 

“Jip!” they both cried, embracing 
the animal. “Jip, you won't let any- 
thing hurt us!” 

And that was true. Jip barked 
loudly and the coyotes slunk away. 

“We are lost,” Nathan firmly an- 
nounced. “But maybe Jip will lead 
us back to camp. If we could only 
see the wagons we'd be all right, and 
we could still try to chase Jip away.” 

The two trudged on after the big 
dog. Dawn came, and they were still 
walking. The country seemed strange 
but Jip seemed to know where he 
was going. 

“I didn’t think about getting lost,” 
explained Nathan. “I just thought 
about chasing Jip away and then 
coming right back to the wagons.” 

“I know,” nodded Beth. “We only 
wanted to save his life. Now we are 
lost. Our caravan is lost. And Jip is.a 
lost dog astray. Whatever will hap- 
pen to us?” 

Both of them were so tired they 
could hardly drag their feet. Finally 
Beth said, “I’ve got to rest, Nathan, I 
can't go a step farther.” 

They were about to sit down when 
Nathan cried, “Look, Beth, look over 
there! Buildings!” 

Sun rays were touching the far- 
away mountains when they spied the 
long, low buildings in the distance. 
After a short rest, they started to- 
ward them. It took almost an hour 
to reach the place, which they 
learned was Fort Norton. 


Avrer they had told their story to 
some soldiers at the fort, one of the 
soldiers said, “The dog was left here 
by a pioneer family when he injured 
his foot. He stays here a while, then 
leaves, and then comes back again. 
We think he is hunting his people. 
And now we will take care of you 
until we find your wagon train.” 

The soldiers soon found the settlers 
and gave them food and protection. 
They also directed them to the green 
valley they were hunting. 

Nathan and Beth had been loyal 
to a lost dog, who in turn had been 
loyal to them when they were lost. 
And because of Jip the whole pioneer 
band found homes in the valley. 

Needless to say, Jip won a soft 
spot in the hearts of all the people, 
and was especially loved by Beth 
and Nathan, who kept him all th 
rest of his life. : 





LOS ALAMOS 
—ATOMIC CITY 


By Tony Simon 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


Los Alamos Scientifie Laboratory 


Girl worker at Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory preparing sample 
containing Carbon 14 for tracer research. She breathes inside mask. 


‘90S ALAMOS!” the bus driver 

[ cated out. “Last stop!’ 

I looked out the window and saw 
a tall granite watchtower. From its 
top platform a guard scanned the 
highway. Near the tower an eight- 
lane gate spread across the highway. 
Armed guards checked all vehicles at 
the gate 

Los Alamos, New Mexico, is the 
home of many top scientists who are 
working to make atomic energy serve 
our people. It is also a heavily-guard- 
ed city of secret laboratories where 
atomic bomb work is done. 

Our bus pulled into one of the 
lanes and stopped. The guard, wear- 
ng a gray-blue uniform and trooper 
hat, hopped aboard 

He checked all passes, even the 
driver's. No visitor is allowed to enter 
Los Alamos without permission from 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 

AEC AEC controls about 1,300 
laboratories, plants, and offices where 
atomic energy work is carried out in 
the U.S 

Los Alamos is one of the largest 
areas for such work. The atomic city 
is 35 miles northwest of Santa Fe, 
near the Jemez Mountains 

I asked the guard to phone Lieu- 
tenant Charles Buckley, who was to 
be my guide at Los Alamos 

Lt. Buckley, 26, of New 
Mass.. We 


Bedford, 


soon arrived drove to 


headquarters in his patrol car. 


“You'll be allowed to visit most 
areas of Los Alamos,” he said. “Many 
of our scientists are experimenting 
with peacetime uses of atomic ener- 


gy. They'll be glad to talk with you. 
But other areas are closed to you. 
Don't try to enter these restricted* 
areas. Scientists there are doing top- 
secret work.” 

We left the highway and entered 
the main part of Los Alamos. I saw 
stucco homes, dormitories, trailer 
camps, shops. We passed a post of- 
fice, bank, movie house, hospital, 
cafeteria, and schools. 

“During World War II, Los Ala- 
mos started out as a small laboratory 
for atomic scientists,” Lt. Buckley 
said. “Today it is a modern commu- 
nity with a population of 10,000.” 

At headquarters I talked to AEC 
security guards. They patrol Los Ala- 
mos day and night. There are mount- 
ed, motor, air, and foot patrols, and 
fixed guard posts. All Los Alamos 
guards are trained in police work, 
fire fighting, communications, judo*, 
marksmanship. 

“Here's one of our best shots,” Lt. 
Buckley said, as a tanned guard en- 
tered headquarters. He was Sergeant 
George E. Irwin, 36, of Douglas, Ari- 
zona. Sergeant Irwin is the champion 
.38 caliber pistol shot of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

‘Every AEC security guard is a 
good shot,” Sergeant Irwin explained. 
“We were all trained by Secret Serv- 
ice officers. The training is so hard 
that only about one out of every 100 
men can pass it.” 

Los Alamos is surrounded by a 
high, barbed-wire fence. The secu- 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


rity guards patrol the fence and areas 
leading up to it. They report by radio 
or telephone to headquarters. 

Lt. Buckley invited me to visit a 
guard station. As we walked by a 
communications center I heard a 
radio man calling to a patrol. 

“Headquarters to patrol S8X4L, 
come in,” he said. ° 

“Patrol 3X4L to headquarters, go 
ahead,” came the immediate reply. 

“Here are your instructions,” the 
headquarters radio man said. 

He was about to give the patrol 
some new orders. I took out my pen- 
cil and pad to make notes. Lt. Buck- 
ley stopped me. 

“You can’t take notes or pictures 
here,” he said. 

He told me Los Alamos has one ot 
the best communications systems in 
the world. Patrol guards can send 
warnings at a moment's notice from 
any part of Los Alamos. 

There are also automatic alarms 
hidden in restricted areas. One kind 
of alarm is set off by the heat from a 
person’s body. Another is set off by 
the slightest noise. 

Los Alamos watches you all the 
time. 

That evening I visited Dr. Wright 
H. Langham, a scientist in charge of 
a group carrying on research in medi- 
cine and biology. The scientists work 
in the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory. It is run by the University of 
California for AEC. 
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Dr. Langham’s group of scientists 
is finding ways of using radioactive 
materials in the fight against dis- 
eases. 

“We are experimenting with about 
1,000 white mice here,” Dr. Langham 
said as we entered a long room 
crowded with small cages. 

“What are your scientists doing in 
this laboratory?” I asked. 

He explained that certain chemi- 
cals, such as nitrogen mustards, af- 
fect the growth of some types of 
cancer in mice. His scientists want to 
know exactly what the nitrogen mus- 
tards do in the body of a mouse. 

“We can't see the nitrogen mus- 
tards at work,” he said. “But radio- 
active materials help us. Using radio- 
active materials we make compounds 
containing tracer atoms.” 

“What are tracer atoms?” I asked. 

“They re atoms that give off part 
of themselves in the form of energy,” 
he explained. “With a Geiger counter 
ind special photography equipment 
we can trace the path of such atoms. 
We make a compound by using Car- 
bon 14 and nitrogen mustards. We 
inject this into a mouse.” 

“What happens next?” 

“The tracer show. which 
parts of the mouse take in the nitro- 


atoms 


gen mustards and which parts do 
not.” he explained. “They show us 
how fast the mustards 
These are small clues to how 


nitrogen 
travel 
we can help fight cancer. 

Dr. Langham told me that other 
Los Alamos scientists were using 
tracer atoms to find out what vita- 
mins do inside the body. Some study 
ways fertilizer can be used to make 
plants grow faster. Others use tracer 
atoms to learn how plants make their 
food or how man can refine petro- 
leum better, and so on 

“We hope well learn many ways 
of using atomic energy tor peaceful 
purposes, D1 Langham said 


Later that Buckley 
drove me to the main gate. | returned 


evening Lt. 


my AEC pass and said goodbye 


lt. Buckley 


THAT DAVIS CUP 


UR tennis fans are a little worried. 

For the first time in, years, Uncle 
Sam may have trouble holding on to 
the world’s amateur crown. With both 
our great stars—Jack Kramer, and 
Pancho Gonzales—now playing for pay, 
our team isn't going to be the power- 
house it usually is. 

Australia is hungrily eying the Davis 
Cup, symbol of the world’s title. The 
Aussies boast a young, up-and-coming 
team, and the experts fear for our 
chances. 

Not me. 
Schroeder, 


After all, we still have Ted 
and Ted has never lost a 
Davis Cup match. True, he isn’t getting 
any younger. But I still think he has 
enough to handle the Aussies. 

He will need help, of course. But if 
Bill Talbert, Bob Falkenburg, and Earl 
Cochell can play as well as they did last 
Uncle Sam won't 
much worrying. 

Believe it or not, ouly four nations 
have ever won the Davis Cup. Uncle 
Sam_ has captured it 16 times; Great 
Britain, 9; Australia, 7; and France, 6. 

Only two other countries have ever 
managed to reach the finals—Belgium in 
1904, and Japan in 1921. Both were 
Hattened, 5-0. 

It struck me that since the Davis Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the No. | player of all time. 
So I started a search for the man with 
the best record in Davis Cup play. Here 
is what my survey revealed. The figures 
are for matches won and lost. 


Player Won 
Bill Tilden, U. S. 17 
Bill Johnston, U. S. 11 
Henri Cochet, France 11 
Fred Perry, England 9 
Bunny Austin, England S 
Norman Brooks, Australia 8 


season, have to do 


Lost 


From a percentage standpoint, Perry 
is first with .900 followed by Johnston 
and Cochet with .786. Tilden, however, 
is generally accepted as the greatest of 
them all. 

Big Bill lasted the longest and won 
the most matches. His record of 12 
straight Davis Cup victories from 1920 
through 1926 is unmatched. 

After Tilden, you run into trouble. 
You could argue for Cochet, Perry, Don 
Budge, or—Jack Kramer. Jack won four 
Cup matches before turning pro in 
1948. There isn’t the slightest doubt 
that he would have copped two more 
matches in ’48, two in ‘49, and two in 
50. 

That would have given him 10 vic- 
tories in a row. And since Jack is good 


for at least three or four more years, 
there is no telling what sort of a record 
he might have compiled in amateur 
tennis. 


Baseball Records 


Here are the greatest records in base- 
ball, as picked by Harry Hart and Ralph 
Tolleris in their book, Big Time Baseball 
(Hart Publishing Co.). 

Dazzy Vance struck out 7 men in a 
row (1924). 

Eddie Collins stole 6 bases in a sin- 
gle game (1912). 

The Yanks played and won 5 double 
headers in a row (1906). 

Tony Lazzeri hit 2 homers with bases 
full in a single game (1936). 

Grover Alexander pitched 16 shut 
outs in one season (1916). 

Johnny Frederick pinch-hit 6 homers 
in one season (1932). 

Lou Gehrig hit 4 homers in one game 
(1932). 

John Chesbro won 41 games in one 
season (1904). 

Elmer Smith slugged 7 consecutive 
extra-base hits (1921). 

Johnny Burnett got 9 hits in one 
game (1932). 

Sam Leslie pinch-hit safely 22 times 
in one season (1932). 

Johnny Vander Meer pitched 2 no 
hit no-run games in a row (1938). 

The Giants won 26 games in a row 
(1916). 

Rube Marquard pitched 19 straight 
victories in one season (1913). 

The Red Sox made 14 runs in one 
inning (1948). 

Doc White pitched 5 straight shut- 
outs (1904). 

Lou Boudreau got 5 extra-base hits 
in one game (1946). 

Joe McGinnity pitched and won 3 
double-headers in a month (1900). 

Joe DiMaggio hit safely in 56 straight 
games (1941). - 

Outfielder Earl Clark made 12 put- 
outs in one game (1929). 

The Yankees scored in 308 straight 
games (1931-33). 

Jim Bottomley drove in 12 runs in a 
single game (1924). 

Christy Mathewson pitched 68 
straight innings without a walk (1913) 

Bob Feller struck out 18 men in one 
game—and lost (1938) 

The Cubs and Phillies scored 49 runs 
in a single game (1922). 

Every game of the 1905 world series 
was a shut-out. 

Lou Gehrig hit 23 homers with bases 
full. 


Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


investigate (in-VEHS-tih-gate). 
What would you do if you were 
asked to investigate the causes of ac- 
cidents in your school? You'd be duty- 
bound to look into the accident prob- 
lem patiently and to examine the 
facts carefully. 

Vestigium is the Latin word for 
‘footprint.” From it was formed the 
verb vestigare, meaning “to track a 
man (or an animal) by his foot- 
prints.” 

Later the prefix in was added to 
the word, making it investigare 
Investigare came to mean “to track 
or look into something.” Naturally, 
you don't look into footprints. You 
look into a problem to discover the 
true facts. That is how the meaning 
of investigate shifted from tracing 
men and animals to “tracing facts or 
searching for information.” 

Vestigium has also given us our 


word vestige (VEHS-tihj). Originally 
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this meant “footprint.” But now it 
means “any trace left by something 
which has perished or been lost.” 

For example, you might say, “Sci- 
entists have found vestiges of ancient 
Indian villages.” 


What's the 
DIFFERENCE? 


I sat ( beside, besides) Trudy 

Those two words in italics are 
often confused with each other. But 
there’s a clear-cut line between them. 
Let’s discover the difference. 

Beside means “by the side of.” 
(Long ago, be was an old English 
word meaning “by.”) In the sentence 
about Trudy, you want to say that 
you sat “by her side.” Therefore, you 
must say: I sat beside Trudy. You 
would also say: He stood beside the 
chair. 

Besides means “moreover” or “in 
addition to.” Here is how you might 
use it: Why don’t you date Alma? 
She's pretty; besides, she’s a smart 
girl 

There besides introduces an addi- 
tional argument. It means 
over . 

You might introduce that argument 
in a different way: Besides being 
pretty, Alma is smart. There besides 
means “in addition to.” 

Always consider the meaning be- 
fore you decide which word to use. 


“more- 





Words starred® in this issue ore defined here 


auditor (AW-dih-ter). Noun. A per- 
son hired by a company to examine and 
check its financial records 

clamber (KLAM-ber). Verb 
in a crawling manner. 

hybrid (HY-brihd). Adjective describ- 
ing an animal (or plant) produced by 
two animals (or plants) of different va 
nieties 


lo climb 


Word is also a noun 

Icarus (IHK-uh-ruhs). According to 
in old Greek myth, Icarus and _ his 
father escaped from a prison by flying 
with wings made of wax and feathers 
But Icarus flew too close to the sun, the 
wax in his wings melted, and he fell 
into the sea, where he drowned 

judo (JOO-doh. Pronounce oo as in 
food.) Noun 


\ Japanese form of wres- 


tling, used in Western countries par- 
ticularly for self-protection. 

kiln (KIHL or KIHLN). Noun. A 
kind of furnace, used for burning or 
baking. 

matinee (mat-uh-NAY). Noun. After- 
noon performance of a play or concert 

newsprint (NUZ-print. Pronounce u 
as in cube.) Noun. Cheap paper used 
mostly for newspapers 

rayon (RAY-on). Noun. A fabric some 
thing like silk 

restricted (ree-STRIHKT-ed). Adjec 
tive describing a place which is con 
fined within strict boundaries. 

rotate (ROH-tate). Verb. To plant a 
series of crops in the same field 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Goteborg (yu-tuh-BAWR-y, first u as 
in urn.) 
smorgasbord (SMUR-gohs-bohrd; ur 


as in urn.) 


Smudge 


We heard the frost reports tonight 
And my, it was a fright. 

San Berdoo was twenty-two— 

It’s going to be cold tonight. 


The orange trees wither, 
Orange growers in a dither. 
Goodness, the weather is rough. 


The wind machines blow 
And the smudge pots glow 
Golly, the weather is tough. 


Camron Cooper, Grade 6 
McKinley School, Redlands, Calif 
Teacher, Marjorie Hines 


The City 


I look upon the city great 

With black smokestacks abounding; 
I hear the cars and taxicabs 

With raucous horns a-sounding. 
The morning fog is lifting, 

The smoky soot is drifting, 

The factory wheels are turning, 

The ferry boats start churning 
Down the mucky river. 

I hear the brakes of cars a-screeching 
"Neath the window pane. 

All this I see with my own eyes 
A-looking from the window. 


Joseph H. Baker, Grade 6 
Stevens School, Philadelphia, Po 
Teacher, Florence W. Taylor 


Surprise Daffodil 


One day we kids were walking 
Around our new school ground, 
And we saw a lot of workmen 
Bringing big machines around. 


We were looking at the playground 
Where they'd soon begin to dig, 
And we saw a lot of growing bulbs 
Just tiny plants, not big 


I dug some up and brought them home. 
My mother said, “Oh dear! 

This darned old soil is alkali 

They surely won't grow here.” 


But anyway we planted them 
Up to their necks in dirt, 

I think she really helped me 

So my feelings wouldn't be hurt. 


But yesterday when I went out 
I really got a thrill 
For one small bulb is blooming 
It’s a baby daffodil! 


Ann Balzer, Grade 7 
Faye Ross School, Artesia, Calif. 
Teacher, Mary Davis 








QUESTION: Why do we owe so much 
to Cyrus McCormick? 


ANSWER: He helped make our nation 
strong. Before he invented the reaper in 
1831, wheat was harvested by primitive 
methods, making it scarce and .expen- 
sive. The reaper made it available to all, 
and wheat foods helped make Americans 
the healthiest people in the world. 


QUESTION: What gives this racing 
car its speed? 


ANSWER: It has a good motor fed by 
good fue!. The same is true of the human 
body. Food is the fuel which feeds the 
brain, muscles and bones which form the 
motor of the body. To keep your body 
running at top efficiency all day long, 
start with the right “fuel.” 


QUESTION: What is the right “fuel” 
for breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! This basic break- 

fast is delicious eating and healthy eat- 

ing. Skimping on breakfast lessens your BREAD AND 
vitality. So don’t take a chance. Help BUTTER 
yourself to more energy—for school, for fortified margarine) 
athletics and social life. Start every day 

this good breakfast way! ~- 


- for instance, 
Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes . .. 
so good and 
good for you. 


Products of General Foods 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Fickes Post-Tens 





Grope-Nuts Grope-Nvuts Flokes Post's Wheot Meo! 
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CHAMPIONS DO 


Pee Wee Reese’s timely hitting and great 
fielding at shortstop sparked Dodgers’ 
pennant drive last season. A ten-year 
Big League veteran — Reese has eaten 
Wheaties since 1935! 


Says Pee Wee, “Wheaties with milk 
or cream and fruit is my favorite train- 
ing dish! I'd recommend it to anyone.” 
Join the champions tomorrow . . . have 
Wheaties! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Marty Marion is another ten-year Major 

League star. Famous St. Louis Cardinal 

shortstop played in four World Series 

made NL All-Star team five times! And 
he’s a WHEATIES man! 


“You get a fast start every day when 
you help yourself to lots of Wheaties,” 
says Marion. Nourishing, these 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Wheaties give you 
three B vitamins, also min- 
erals, food energy, protein. 
Second-helping good, too, 

Wheaties! Had yours today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions ’”’ 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered 
trade marks of General Mills. 


| HOW’S your health? Take the true-false 

quiz below to see how much you've 
| learned about good health habits this 
| year. We've tried to make our “How's 
| Your Health?” feature a practical one 


and we hope you've found the infor- 
mation in it useful in your everyday 
living. No score—this is for fun and 
information.—Ann White, Health and 
Nutrition Editor. 


True False 


. Brushing your teeth twice a day is all you need to do to keep 


them healthy. —- 


. Loafers and sandals should not be worn all day. 


. Potatoes are fattening. — 


. It's a good idea to “warm-up’ ’ before’ an active game. 

. A good time to do homework is after a big dinner. 

. Liver and kidneys help to build up the blood. 

. It's not good to sleep on your left side. 

. Carrots supply Vitamin A which helps you to see better in 


dim light and at night. = EEE 
. Warts can be removed by a special diet. 


. If your fingernails break and split Lattabh. you should try 


drinking more milk. 


. Ice-cold showers help t to toughen you up. 


. Choosing vegetables by color is a good way to insure that 


you are making a wise selection. 


. Freckles can be removed by rubbing lemon on your face. __ 


. A 50-watt bulb gives you enough light for study. 
. Eating too many fatty foods tends to bring on pimples. 


. Improving your meals may help you to improve your marks. 


(Answers below) 


1. False. Daily brushing keeps your 
teeth clean, but for strong teeth you 
| must eat the right foods, too. Milk and 
| citrus-fruit juices supply the calcium 
}and Vitamin C you need for healthy 
teeth. 

2. True. Loafers and open sandals 
do not give enough support to the foot 
bones and muscles. They're fine for 
lounging, but wear oxford-type shoes 
for walking and sports 

3. False. Potatoes are not “ 
in themselves. 
contains 


fattening” 
A medium-size potato 
about 100 calories. It’s the 
butter that adds pounds. 

4. True. “Warming-up” 
muscles to work gradually, 
denly. Your muscles 
| they have been in 
| minutes, 

5. False. After a big meal, much 
of the blood in the body is drawn to 
| the digestive tract, leaving less in the 
| brain. That’s why big meals sometimes 
make you feel sleepy. 

6. True. Liver and kidneys are the 


puts your 
not sud- 
work best after 
action for a few 


| top-ranking blood-building foods. Eat 


them in some form at least once a week. 
7. False. Any relaxed, comfortable 
position for sleeping is good. 


8. True. In addition to carrots, other 
vegetables rich in Vitamin A are sweet 
potatoes, spinach, broccoli, kale, squash, 
and tomatoes. 

9. False. So far as is known, diet 
has nothing to do with. warts. The 
safest way to remove them is for your 
doctor to do it. 

10. True. Milk, and green 
vegetables are rich in the food factors 
which keep your nails strong. 

11. False. There is no special rea- 
son to take ice-cold showers. Wash with 
hot water, then let the water gradually 
get cooler as you rinse off. 

12. True. Eat vegetables of at least 
two different colors every day and you 
won't go wrong. 

13. False. No freckle remover has 
yet been discovered. 

14. False. A good reading light is a 
shaded lamp with a 100-watt bulb. 

15. True. Among the most common 
offenders in causing pimples during 
teen years are too many fatty foods, 
chocolate, pies, pastries, candies, and 
nuts. 

16. True. Surveys have proved that 
poorly-nourished students can’t concen- 
trate for long and are slow thinkers. 


cheese, 














into Mr. Slugger_s 


Heres Why “y 


That makes bread many-good-foods- bread a splendid source of the energy 

in-one. you need to do the things you want 
And all those good foods in it— foods to do. 

that are rich in protein, calcium, iron Sohelp yourself tothe bread that helps 

and other essential elements— make you—at meals and between-meals, too. 


Eat more BREAD. ..get more energy 





BOOSTER has 
that extra thick, 
extra easy sole. 


The best thing on two feet for re- 
laxing, campus, or dating are these 
leisure Keds. Here’s style that feels 
grand. In rugged Keds, your feet 
enjoy normal, active freedom with 
protection, because— 


KEDS ARE NATURALLY CORRECT 


GORE CASUAL 

elasticized gore 

lets you slip em 
on easy. 


us. Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions 


Ask your store for = 48-page rt 
Handbook of Sports and Games. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Serving Through Scieace 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


VOL. 26 
cac 


: Citizenship Quiz 


NO. 14 


MAY 10, 1950 


Thee quien ae und <5 aes 
issue. Perfect score is 100. 


ere in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. OFF TO SWEDEN 


Match each description in the first 
column with the correct term in the 
second. (There are three extra terms.) 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 25 


. Sweden’s most important industries 
2. a favorite Swedish dish 
3. Sweden uses these to make charcoal 
. Site of large iron ore deposits 
. Sweden's population 
__a. Kiruna 
_b. 68,420,000 
—_c. twigs, shrubs, saplings 
__d. smorgasbord 
—_e. farming and forestry 
__f. 6,842,000 
—_g. fur, leather, cotton 
__h. coal mining and fishing 


My score 


2. WESTWARD, HO! 


Write the correct word next to the 
mistake in each sentence below. Mis- 
takes are in italics. Sentences are based 
on this week's short story. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 20. 


1. Beth and Nathan welcomed the 
stray dog and named him Rex ___. 
2. The men wanted to kill the dog 
because he ate too much medicine 


3. When Beth and Nathan were lost, 
the dog protected them by chasing off 
vultures 

4. Then the dog led Beth ond Nathan 
to Port _ Norton. 





My score 


3. INSIDE LOS ALAMOS 


Some of the following statements are 
true, others are false. Put T in front of 


the true statements, F 
false ones. Score 
Total, 15 


__l. Every U. S. citizen enter 
Los Alamos without a pass. 

. Security guards patrol Los Ala- 
mos day and night. 

3. Scientists are working to 
make energy serve our 
people. 

. Scientists use Geiger counters to 
trace the path of tracer atoms. 
There are no schools, shops, or 
private homes in Los Alamos. 


in ae of the 
3 points for each. 


may 
9 


there 
atomic 


My score 


4. NEWS CHECK 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 20. 


1. Chinese Communists have cap- 
tured the island of Haina. from 
a. Chinese Nationalist armies. 
b. Russian armies. 
c. British armies. 
2. The U. S. has started a 10-year 
program to better the lives of 
a. baseball players 
b. Rocky Mountain big-horn sheep. 
c. Navajo and Hopi Indian tribes. 
3. A fungus disease in the upper 
Mississippi Valley is killing many 
a. mosquitoes. 
b. oak trees. 
c. people. 
4. As a substitute for coal, the U, S. 
is thinking of using 
a. carrageen. 
b. peanut shells. 
c. peat. 
My score 





5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the following you get right. Total, 20. 


My score 
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1. This shaded re- 
gion land once 
made up the - - - - 

- « Territory. 


2. This is the - - - 
---- Bell at Phila- 
delphia’s Independ- 
ence Hall. 


Total score 


3. This young opera 
star, now visiting 
the U. S., is from 





Right This Way 





Is it proper for a girl to call a boy on 
the telephone? 

Girls may and do call boys—when | 
they have good reasons. A good reason | 
might be an important question about 
school work or an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. 

On the social side, a girl may call a 
boy if she wants to invite him to a party 
ora dance. 

A smart girl won't telephone when 
she has only a feeble excuse. She'll real- 
ize that boys feel uncomfortable if they 
think girls are running after them. 


I am an eighth grade boy. There is a 
girl in my class whom I like, but when- 
ever I want to talk to her she’s with a 
crowd of girls. How can I speak to her 
alone? 

Why not ask her for a date? If you 
arrange to spend a certain afternoon or 
evening with the girl, you'll surely be 
able to see her alone. 

If she has a phone, you could call 
her at home to make the date. If she 
doesn’t, then watch for your chance to 
speak to her for a minute or two during 
or after school. 





Send your best snap- 

shots to Shutterbug 

Editor, Junior Sche- | 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St. 

New York 3, N. Y. If 

your picture is good, 

you will receive a 

Shutterbug button. 


« 


GRACEFUL GIRAFFE. Photo by Cheryl | 
Russell, Fitz School, Garden Grove, Calif. | 


GIVES YOU SMOOTH...EASY RIDING 
ON A LONG TRIP 





FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would | 
you like to improve | 
your game? Send for | 
this FREE book by 

Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 

This booklet is based | 
on Richards’ own tour- 

nament experience— 

illustrated with 36 fast | 
action shots and photos | 
of every grip. Surprise | 
your opponents with | 
the improvement in 

your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Dept 51 S00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Imenove Your Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 





(ity 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





! 
it's Fun. it's Easy! 


LEARN TO 


da 
BATON! 


4 
<4 
> 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS! 


You can be a “Champ,” too, 

and have fun learning! Selmer- 

Clark Batons are favorites of 4 
contest winners everywhere. 
Twirl-A-Magic balance for more speed 
and trick effects. Free instructions in- 
cluded with each baton—or instruction 
booklet alone sent free on request. 


c e) 


TUFFY—The baton of champions. Triple 
chrome piloted spiral machine hammered 
shaft. White rubber bal! and tip 

(Postpaid) 
JUNIOR PRO—Beginner's favorite. Twirl- 
A-Magic balance makes learning easy $295 
Smooth shaft (Postpaid) 


SELMER cunx BATONS 


Favorites of the Champions 





$495 


SELMER, Dept. JS-53, Elkhart, indiane 
Send free Baton Instruction booklet 
1 enclose (money order) (check) for $ 
Ship postpaid Tuffy Baton 
Junior Pro Baton 
(Give age to insure proper length of baton) 


Name___ 





Address 


City Zone State 
Sorry, no C.0.D.'s or stamps 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


Wt takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. | 


Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come te top score of 102. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle | 


refer to the 33rd President of the U. S. He was 
born on May 8, 1884, and is still living today. 


. Personal pronoun, third person singu- | 
| 


lar. 
This President's last name is 


. Petroleum. 

. A neckpiece or collar of lace. 

. Abbreviation for New York. 

. 12 months. 

. Preposition ‘used to show where. 
To stop living. 
A dove can — — —. 
Second note of the scale, 
Loud, mournful cry. 

2. Indefinite article. 

Girl's name. 
A plot of land. 


Take advantage of someone's good na- | 


ture. 
Cotton woven to look like satin. 
Abbreviation for home run. 


This President's first name is 


. Followed in order or immediately. 
Number that follows one. 
Water from clouds 
. Opposite of handsome. 
. Abbreviation for Maine. 
This President's program for the U. S. 
is called the — — — Deal. 
Without charge or payment. 
. A pain. 
5. A hammer or a saw is a — — — —, 
. Like an owl. 
. This President was born in 
Missouri. 
2. Lily-like plant with bitter jyjce. 
23. Part of your face. 


26. Two from twelve leaves — — —. 
28. Abbreviation for pint. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; 
your edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-pie; 4-Greenland; 10-lava; 11- 
free; 12-Oder; 13-can; 14-wary; 15-try; 16- -ry.; 
17-ski; 19-chic; 20-e’en; 21-ht.; 22-Nan; 25- 
Leon; 27-out; 28-alto; 29-Utes; 31- plan; 


32-North Pole; 33-yes 
DOWN: 1-Peary; 2-in; 3-elf; 4-glow; 5- 
radar; 6-every; 7-Arctic; 8-near; 9-deny; 
17-she; 18-kin; 18-center; 21-hello; 22-total; 
— 24-auto; 25-Lapps; 26-none; 30-sty; 
-he 





Accident 


Tom (explaining broken window to 
his father) ; “Well, Dad, I was cleaning 
my slingshot and it went off.” 


Caroline Semple, Fitzgerald School, Van Dyke, Mich 


Everlasting 
Moe: “What is the best way of mak- 
ing a jacket and vest last?” 


Joe: “Make the trousers first.” 
Janet Vernon, 445 Sylvan Avenue, Pittsburgh 7, Pa 








Irs easy fy 


to Join the Band! 


Learn faster... 

play better! 
You can, when you play 
a Bundy Band Instru- 
ment! Made by experts, 
to give you easy playing 
and the tone bandmasters 
like. Bundy has ail the 
instruments, so you can 


choose your favorite. 

New Booklet, color- Kansas 

illustrated, tells you 

all about Bundy Band Instruments. Send a 

post card for it today! Address Dept. JS-51. 
Band Instruments 


a 


Elkhart 
Indiana 
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Reset loose casters and drawer 


pulls easily with PLASTIC WOOD 


FIRST ¥. S.. Stare (1847) 


Governm ssues Se and plus $i, $2, $5 U. S.. 
included in Stest's Lat vu! "s ollection of Commems. 
- Mail century and gt value stamps. All only 
te new applicants for U. S. approvals 
METROPOLITAN. Dept. 157, 10 ‘Gane St.. N.Y. ©. 7 








Famous 


Herb: “I saw your name in a new 
book that’s just been published.” 

Mark: “Really? Which one?” 

Herb: “The telephone book.” 


Ralph Ayens, Jr 


Refuses to Attack 


Pit: “So this is a battle of wits be- 
tween you and me, eh?” 

Pat: “No! I never attack a man who 
is unarmed.” 

ws Alan Snyder 


Cazinovia (N. ¥.) Central School 


Loved One 
Larry: “I spent last evening with 
the one I love best in the world.” 


John: “Weren't you lonesome?” 
Betsy Mettler, Nyack (N.Y dr. & Se. H. SB 


Ambition Attained 
Lawyer: “When I was a boy my 
highest ambition was to be a pirate.” 
Client: “Congratulations.” 


Tommy Anderson, Blake Sehool, Greenwood, 8, C 


Making Sure 


A meek little man walked up to a 
large heavy set man in a restaurant 
and said: “Excuse me, but do you hap- 
pen to be Mr. Smith of Newcastle?” 

“No, I'm not,” the man replied. 

“Oh... er, well... er,” stammered 
the timid soul, “you see I am and that’s 


his overcoat you're putting on.” 
Joyce Dalgneau. Rickering Jr. H. &., Lynn, Mase 


Nosey Too 
Roy: “What's a gossip?” 
Bob: “Someone who has a keen sense 
of rumor!” 
Eddie Dickens 


Smith School, Detroit, Mich 


Picnic Spot 
Sue: “This is an ideal spot for a 
picnic,” 
Anne: “It must be . 
insects can’t be wrong!” 


Lynne A'tw 


Where There's Smoke . . . 


Mrs. Brown: “Doctor, I think some- 
thing is wrong with my husband. He 
keeps blowing smoke rings through his 
nose.” 

Doctor: “That’s not unusual.” 

Mrs. Brown: “But Doctor, my hus- 


band doesn’t smoke.” 
Qynthia Kahle, Fairview School, Seattle, Wash 


Joke of the Week 


Tom: “What did you sharpen that 
knife with? You've taken“all the tem- 
per out of the blade.” 

Buzz: “That’s good. Now it can’t fly 
off the handle.” 


Marilyn Love, Jane Addams Jr 


. . fifty million 


erger, P. &. 105 


Bronx 60, N. ¥. 


H. &.. Seattle, Wash 





Glen Lea School, Richmond, Va 


Here, at the fingertips’ command, is all the 
speed ... action... and performance found 
only before in an office typewriter. That's 
| because 15 exclusive and plus value features 
| —such as the Simplified Ribbon Changer and 
the Larger Size Platem—are engineered into 
this thrilling new personal typewriter. You 
can’t match it for speed! . . . for performance! 
. . . for beauty of printwork! It’s the most 
complete portable made! 


SEE IT TODAY AT LEADING DEALERS, 
JEWELERS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Only $84.50 with Miracle Tab and DeLuxe 
Carrying Case. Without Miracle Tab—$79.50 
Federal Excise Tax extra. Your dealer can 
arrange convenient payments. 


Remington. Ftand. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 








With Amazing a . MIRACLE 


PERSONAL 


TYPEWRITER 


. 


ay eek BR ae: Se 
Sets and clears tabulator 


from 


finger! 


keyboard with a flick of 


Flick wp=tab is set. . . 


'. Press. down~tab is cleared. No 
other portable has this convenient 


ciey enol e es 


THE ONLY OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN 


ak wieic sus 
PERSONAL SIZE 





when you mean 


“fishing” 


And never go fishing on the candy counter when looking for a 
tasty, nourishing peanut. Stop when you see “Mr. Peanut’’ on the 
wrapper. He is your guarantee of the best in peanuts. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS and PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR have what 
it takes—proteins and vitamins—for extra energy; and for delicious 
between-meal snacks try PLANTERS new! smoother! PEANUT BUTTER. 


aa UM ORGII 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC brings you 
lj these free teaching aids: 


< & % Incentive-building Awards for the Classroom 
° 4y) % Colored, American Folklore Map for Classroom Wall 
D w % Free Film Loan % Weekly Lesson Plan 


@ Junior Scholastic provides its classroom teachers with extra, 
free incentive-builders. 

Citizenship Quiz materials include a membership card for 
each pupil, with space for weekly scores, monthly averages, 
and the affixing of'CQ Award stamps by pupils whose work 
has met the standard set you by YOU. These CQ stamps and 
two Certificates of Merit (to be awarded to outstanding pupils) 
are included in the packet of CQ materials sent without 
charge to each teacher who requests them. 

Ten Word Wizard Buttons are also sent to teachers request- 


ing them. These may be awarded for English and language 
skills. 


How to obtain these teaching aids 


To obtain the CQ materials and Word Wizard buttons, 
check the boxes requesting them on the order card sent to you 
through the mail, or write the words “Send CQ materials and 
Word Wizard buttons” on the order card enclosed with this 
issue. Postal regulations do not allow us to list free materials 
on the order card that is enclosed with the magazine. 
To obtain the American Folklore and Legends map, all you 
need to do is send us your order for 10 or more copies of 
Junior Scholastic. The map will be sent to you, without re- 
quest, in September, immediately upon receipt of the con- 
firmation of your tentative order; or, in October, if you do not CITIZENSHIP 
confirm the order until then. CERTIFICATES 
To obtain free loan of a film of “The Earth and Its Peoples” 
series, see instructions on page 4-T. 





Weekly Lesson Plan 


Teaching tools, especially for you, accompany each issue of 


Junior Scholastic. Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of the 
student edition will receive a FREE desk copy of the Teacher 
Edition. Each Teacher Edition contains an imaginative, sug- 
gested lesson plan based on the contents of the student issue. 
(See pages 6-T and 7-T of this issue.) “Tools for Teachers” 
recommends instructional aids to be used with articles to 
come. 


“My social studies class (6th and 7th grades) 
invited the eighth grade classes to view the film. 
India would never have been so real to them 
as it is now. 

* . . I do wish you had been present to 
watch the facial expressions when the film was 
shown, The lesson that followed the film was 
the one that would have shown you how much 
progress Junior Scholastic has made by offer- 
ing films in connection with the articles written 


Our Teacher-Subscribers Say .... 


“Junior Scholastic is a wonderful 


paper and the children and their 
parents enjoy it very much.” 


Washington, Pa., teacher 


“I like Junior Scholastic better 
than any other classroom magazine 
I have used.” 

Shallotte, N. C., teacher 


“We do want to thank you for helping us 


“Junior Scholastic has more real 
news of the world and our national 
affairs than any other publication 
I know of. It is written beautifully, 
clearly, and simply. 1 find it in- 
valuable in helping my pupils to 
express themselves ip good English. 
My pupils all treasure their copies 
of Junior Scholastic.” 

Los Angeles, Calif., teacher 


to ‘enjoy learning.’ 


” 


Lodi, N. J., teacher 


“I just don’t understand how 
any social studies teacher of 6th 
and 7th grade classes can teach up- 
to-date history and geography with- 
out Junior Scholastic.” 

Dallas, Texas, teacher 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Sweden—(pp. 7, 8, 9) 

How We Live in Sweden— 
(pp. 10, 11) 

Aims for the Pupil 

1. To understand how the people of 
Sweden have used the farms, forests, 
rivers, and mines of their country. 

2. To discover how Sweden’s position 
on the earth affects daylight and dark- 
ness in that country and to see how the 
climate is modified by the Gulf Stream 
and the mountains. 

3. To compare the educational op- 
portunities of Sweden with those offered 
in our own community. 

4. To enjoy the customs of Sweden 
that find expression in the Midsummer 
Day Festival. 

5. To renew acquaintance with the 
girls and boys who have appeared in 
Junior Scholastic’s “World Friendship 
Series” and to understand the role of 
young people in building a better world. 


Plan of Procedure 


SPECIAL STUDENT FORUM 
At the Norra Real in Stockholm 
July 29, 1950 


feacuen: During the month of March, 
teen-agers from 16 foreign countries took 
part in a special high school forum in 
New York City, after having visited 
many parts of the U. S. A. They made 
interesting comparisons between their 
home lands and this country. Photo- 
graphs of Yadana Nat Mai and Richard 
Hyun Nyunt, the young Burmese dele- 
gates to the forum, appear on the cover 
of Junior Scholastic for March 22. We 
can read what students from Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines say about 
the U. S. A. in the March 15 issue of 
Junior Scholastic 

Let us borrow this idea of holding a 
student forum. We will pay a visit to 
Sweden, and, after exploring the Land 
of the Midnight Sun, we will meet in 
Stockholm, where Ethel Sjogren and 
Magnus Bongenhielm live. The forum 
will be held at Norra Real, the school 
which Magnus describes for us in this 
week's Junior Scholastic. Members of 
the Elevradet, or Students’ Council, will 
conduct the meeting and everyone in 
our class will be invited to make a few 
statements to the audience or to be 
interviewed by the press. Photographers 
will take your pictures and these, to- 
gether with some of the comments you 
have made, will appear in Junior Scho- 
lastic, in Lyckoscanten, in your home- 
town paper, and in the Swedish news- 


papers. At least, we will pretend that 
this is all to happen. 

With such a plan in mind, let us each 
select one of the topics listed below for 
a 2-minute forum talk or newspaper in- 
terview. Keep in mind the idea of relat- 
ing what you see in Sweden to what you 
know about the U. S. in general and 
about your section of your homeland in 
particular. 


Examples 

Girl from New Jersey: When you live 
as far from the Arctic Circle as we do 
in our state, you are inclined to think 
that a country like Sweden must be cold 
and frozen. Our geography lessons al- 
ways stressed the importance of the 
Gulf Stream and now I have been able 
to feel its influence on a country lying 
far to the north. The climate of Sweden 
is somewhat like the climate of our State 
of Maine. 

Boy from the State of Washington: | 
grew up in a state well known for the 
grandeur of its scenery. Now I see that 
Sweden, too, is a beautiful country. I 
have especially enjoyed looking at the 
pink light in the sky from the Midnight 
Sun. Your mountains, lakes, and forests 
are magnificent. No wonder you all love 
outdoor sports so much. 

Boy from Pennsylvania: Back home 
around Mt. Carmel, Pa., coal is plenti- 
ful. At first I wondered how Sweden 
could get along with so little coal; but 
when I saw how many rivers and water- 
falls you have and how you have har- 
nessed them for power I decided you 
could manage without a great coal sup- 
ply. Before you had electricity every- 
where I suppose you used your wood 
for fuel. 





Student Achievement Issue 

For twenty-five cents you may 
obtain a special combination order 
of the May 24 Student Achievement 
Issues of all five Scholastic classroom 
magazines—Junior Scholastic, Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, World 
Week, and the May Literary Caval- 
cade. These issues contain samples 
of literary and art prize-winning 
work in the Scholastic Awards. 


Semester Review Test 


The May 17 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic will contain a four-page se- 
mester review test, covering material 
published in Junior Scholastic from 
February 1 through May 17, 1950. 
The test will be printed on the center 
four pages of the magazine for the 
benefit of tefichers wishing to use it 








separately. 





Girl from Oregon: Everybody is talk- 
ing about the census in the U. S. A., so 
it was interesting to me to hear that you 
take a tree census over here. That's a 
good idea. I think you are wise to keep 
on planting new trees and to see that 
the amount of wood cut is always a little 
less than the yearly growth of the for- 
ests. We are cutting down our trees too 
fast in the U.S. A. 

Boy from Indiana: You are to be con- 
gratulated on the way you have used 
your farm land in Sweden. When I real- 
ize that only about one tenth of your 
country is suitable for farming, I am 
amazed to hear that you raise enough 
food to feed your nation. Your soil has 
been worked for hundreds of years. But 
the land is still fertile. That is because 
you use scientific methods of farming. 

Boy from Texas: In our school we 
learned that many farmers of Norway 
are also fishermen. I see that in Sweden 
you combine farming with lumbering. 


Topics for Forum Talks 
and Press Interviews 

1. Sweden and the Gulf Stream 

2. The Natural Beauty of Sweden 

3. Harnessed Rivers (See “Spotlight 
on America,” student and teacher edi- 
tions of Junior Scholastic, Jan. 11, 1950) 

4. The Tree Census 

5. Farming in Sweden 

6. Lucky Coin and Junior Scholastic 

7. Children’s Bank Accounts in Swe- 
den and in the U. S. A. 

8. Lessons and Vacations: 
and the U. S. A. 

9. The Kiruna Iron Mines (See 
“Spotlight on America,” student and 
teacher editions of Junior Scholastic, 
Nov. 16, 1949) 

10. Midsummer Day in Sweden 

11. Swedish Houses and House Fur- 
nishings 

12. Swedish Food 

13. King Gustav V 


Sweden 


Folksongs for the Student Gathering 
Swedish: “Vermeland,” “Midsummer 

Night,” “Swedish Cradle Song.” 
American: “Home on the Range,” 

“Li'l "Liza Jane,” “Down in the Valley.” 


Poster Statements 
for the Conference 
1. “Friendship is the only cement 
that will ever hold the world together.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 
2. “We instinctively trust nations in 
which the power resides in the hands of 
the people, because we believe that peo- 
ple do not want war.”—GeNeRAL EIsen- 
HOWER 
3. “All human beings are born free 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 17 


Theme Article: Finland 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Finland 
Reading Piece 
Semester Review Test 
May 24 
Student Achievement Issue 
Theme Article: Denmark 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Denmark 
Selections from prize-winning stu- 
dent writings 











and equal in dignity and rights. They 
are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act toward one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood.”—DecLaRaTION 
or Human Ricuts Adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly De- 
cember 10, 1948. 


ROUNDUP OF THEME ARTICLES 

To the Teacher: The forum device 
can be expanded to include delegates 
from all over the world. ‘This will con- 
stitute a review of theme articles which 
have appeared throughout the school 
year. Girls and boys who have been in- 
troduced to the readers of Junior Scho- 
lastic in the World Friendship Series 
and in the film-text articles can be in- 
vited to join the travelers in Sweden. 


PARTIAL DIRECTORY 

OF WORLD FRIENDSHIP DELEGATES 

1. Marinka of Slovakia: Apr. 5, 1950 

2. Bob Olsen, U. S. A.: Sept. 21, 
1949 

3. Boujma, Sahara Desert: Sept. 28, 
1949 

4. Chotah Lal of India: Nov. 2, 1949 

5. Parvin and Abdul, Pakistan: Nov. 
9, 1949 

6. Pedro Suarez of Mexico: Oct. 12, 
1949 

7. Annie May Talbot, U. S. A.: Jan. 
18, 1950 

8. Kotiko and Shigeko, Japan: 
19, 1950 

9. Maria Luiza, Brazil: Jan. 11, 1950 

10. Lola and Mahmoud, Egypt: Dec. 
7, 1949 

11. Boy from East Africa: Dec. 14, 
1949 

12. Navajo boy, U. S. A.: Feb. 1, 
1950 

13. Vera and Franco, Italy: 
1950 

14. Brian and Maura, Ireland: Oct. 
5, 1949 

15. Jacqueline and Charles-Edouard, 
Belgium: Feb. 15, 1950 

16. Jan-Pieter and Marian, the Neth- 
erlands: Feb. 22, 1950 


Apr. 


Feb. 8, 


17. Fe and Delano, the Philippines: 
Apr. 26, 1950 

18. Lars and Kari, Norway: May 3, 
1950 

HOBBY LOBBY 

To the Teacher: Another approach to 
the study of the theme article could be 
made through the hobbies of the girls 
and boys. Pupils who build miniature 
railroads, make toy furniture for diora- 
mas and Christmas tree gardens, collect 
recipes, or enjoy folk dancing will be 
able to focus their special interest on the 
story of Sweden. Stamp collecting is a 
case in point. Class philatelists may be 
able to illustrate Sweden’s history with 
stamps. 


Los Alamos—Atomic City—(p. 14) 


Reporter Tony Simon continues his 
Spotlight on America series with an ac- 
count of his visit to the guarded city in 
New Mexico. Pupils will be interested 
in what he has to say about the auto- 
matic alarms hidden in restricted areas 
and in his report of the work being done 
with tracer atoms. 


The Lost Caravan—A Short Story 

(pp. 12, 13) 

The adventure of a brother and sister 
traveling west with a covered wagon 
train may be used to introduce a pe- 
riod of telling true stories about animal 
pets and exciting experiences. 


Science Projects 


1. A fungus disease is destroying oak 
trees in the eastern U. S. Other diseases 
have attacked and wiped out, in certain 
parts of the U. S., elm and chestnut 
trees. Pupils might be assigned to pre- 
pare reports for the class on these 
blights, what is known of their causes, 
and the efforts made to stop them. 

2. Scientists have discovered that 
certain weeds of Central America can 
be used as nourishing food. Throughout 
the years the world’s food supply has 
been increased by discoveries of this 
kind. Various pupils might be asked to 
read up on and present class reports on 
these food items and how they were 
added to the world’s food: the tomato, 
which was once thought poisonous; the 
potato, which traveled around the 
world; cacao, which came from South 
America; corn, the gift of the American 
Indians, and the many names under 
which it is known. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name Sweden’s capital. (Stock- 
holm) 

2. Next to farming, what is Sweden’s 
most important industry? (Forestry) 


3. What country lies to the west of 
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Sweden on the Scandinavian peninsula? 
(Norway) 

4. Name the closely-guarded U. S. 
atomic city in New Mexico.,(Los Ala- 
mos) 

5. What will be the symbol of the 
1950 U. S. Savings Bond drive? (Lib- 
erty Bell) 

6. When was the Declaration of In- 
dependence signed? (July 4, 1776) 

7. What state has ended one of its 
laws because it was not in keeping with 
the United Nations Charter? (Califor- 
nia) 

8. What is turf called which has been 
formed by decayed plants and is coal- 
in-the-making? (Peat) 

9. Is carrageen a rock, seaweed, or 
fuel oil? (Seaweed) 

10. Who is the Secretary General of 
the United Nations? (Trygve Lie) 


Tools for Teachers 


Denmark 
May 24 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Denmark in Sunshine, 
1948, free; We Danes—and You, by 
Mogens Lind, 1948, free: Danish In- 
formation Office, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. The Kingdom of 
Denmark, by Ben F. Crowson Jr., 1948, 
12¢, United Nations Education Center, 
334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Danish Matriarch,” 
C. Croot, N. Y. Times Magazine, Au- 
gust 21, 1949. “Europe’s Oldest King- 
dom,” Senior Scholastic, Oct. 26, 1949. 
“2,000 Miles Through Europe’s Oldest 
Kingdom,” I. W. Hutchison, National 
Geographic Magazine, Feb., 1949. 

BOOKS: Denmark Caravan, by Hed- 
wig Colin, $2.50 (Dodd, 1936). Den- 
mark; Kingdom of Reason, by Agnes 
Rothery, $3.00 (Viking, 1937). 

FILMS: Picturesque Denmark, 2 min- 
utes, black and white or color, sale or 
rent, Films of the Nations, 55 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Tour of 
Denmark—geography, history, govern- 
ment, people. 

FILMSTRIPS: Copenhagen, 50 
frames, Filmette Co., 635 Riverside 
Drive, New York 31, N. Y. Denmark: 
People and Occupations, 30. frames, 
Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 22 
ACROSS: Ii-he; 3-Truman; 7-wagers; 8- 
oil; 9-ruff; 12-N. Y.; 13-year; 14-at; 16-die; 
17-coo; 19-re; 20-how!l; af-en; 24-Ella; 25-lot; 
os impose; 29-sateen; 30-h 
N: iaerry, S-ensued: 3-two; 4-rain; 
5- Pe 6-Me er 1l- free; ‘14-ache: 
15-tool; 18-owlish Lamar; 22-aloe; 23- 
nose; 26-ten; 28- -pt. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
}. OFF TO SWEDEN: 1-e; 2-d; 3-c; 4-a; 


WESTWARD, HO!: 1-Jip; 2-food; 3 
coyotes, 4-Fort 
SIDE LOS ALAMOS: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 
4. NEWS 


CHECK: 1 
5. PICTURES TO GuibE You" om ‘ihdtana; 
2-Liberty; 3-Italy; 4-Sweden 





Teen Age Book Club 


Good Insurance Against A- and H-Bombs 


“Books in all their variety offer 
the means whereby civilization may 
be carried triumphantly forward.” 


“Yes, Mr. Winston Churchill, I know 
your statement is correct. But how do 
1, a teacher of American students who 
are surrounded by television, radio, 
movies, and a million other reading dis- 
tractions, induce my students to want 
to read books? 


“I know that books are friends, gates, 
keys, paths, legacies, everything that 
adds up to a substantial world—but 
how do I make my students know, in 
the face of Milton Berle, Betty Grable, 
Joe DiMaggio, and Vaughn Monroe?” 


The Theory Is Sound 


Mr. Churchill's wisdom undoubtedly 
would lead him to counsel the teach 
ers who lament our national reading 
problem: Don't encompass the entire 
problem at once. Take it in easy stages. 
First, try to instill in your students a 
liking for book reading. After students 
read because they enjoy reading they 
will move forward eagerly on their own 
into the storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom of the past and present. And 
then their minds, broadened by all that 
they have read, will start seeking seri- 
ously the best way “whereby civiliza- 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York 


1 would like to try out (check one) 


(] the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
(_] the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Please send free book. 
NAME _ 
SCHOOL _ 
ADDRESS 

CITY 
a 





tion may be carried triumphantly for- 
ward.” 


Step One via T-A-B CLUB 

The purpose of the Teen Age Book 
Club is to afford help to teachers who 
want to take step one in broadening 
their students’ interest in books. It aims 
to excite all young people into reading 
more good books. 

Each month the Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee, headed by Max 
J. Herzberg, attempts to offer, among 
the four (for Junior Division) or five 
(for Senior Division) monthly selec- 
tions titles that will appeal to the re- 
luctant reader and the fair reader as 
well as the good reader. This monthly 
variety of reading guarantees book ex- 
citement and broadened reading vistas 
for all students. 


Easy to Operate 


Students themselves, after being in- 
troduced by a teacher to the Teen Age 
Book Club, run their own Clubs. All 
materials are supplied free of charge. 
There is no obligation to buy a mini- 
mum number of books. There are no 
membership dues. 

A price that students can afford— 
only 25¢ each book; the free book divi- 
dends, the eye appeal of the bright, col- 
orful jackets and the pocket-sized for- 
mat make it easy to get across to stu- 
dents that- 


*“It is a great thing to start life with 
a small number of really good books 
which are your very own.” 


And, once that appreciation is in- 
stilled, each individual is bound to 
move ahead on his own toward under- 
standing the meaning of Mr. Churchill's 
wise statement about the great value 
of books. 


Plan Now for September 


Simply write on the enclosed order 
card, “Send T-A-B CLUB information,” 
or fill in and mail the coupon at left. 

In September you will receive ma- 
terials to start your T-A-B CLUB and 
a free sample of one of the books to 
help you create interest in this educa- 
tionally sound book reading program. 


*Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


These Prominent Authorities 
Select T-A-B CLUB Books 


MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman; Past Pres- 
ident of the Nation- 
al Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Past 
President of N. J. 
Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals 


et | 


E. LOUISE NOYES 


Head, English De- 
partment, Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) HLS.; 
member of Curricu- 
lum Commission of 
the Nal. Council of 
Teachers of English. 


RICHARD J. 
HURLEY 


Past President, Cath- 
olic Library Associa- 
tion; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 


“4 
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MARGARET 
SCOGGIN 

Young People’s Spe- 
cialist, New York 


Public Library, In- 
structor, Library 
School, St. John’s 
Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARK A. NEVILLE 


President of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Teachers of English; 
Head of the English 
Department, John 
Burroughs School at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Then —they arrange the titles so that 
each month you can offer your good 
readers, fair readers, or non-readers 
books which will make them LIKE 
TO READ-or read even more. The 
T-A-B CLUB offers the best in teen- 
age reading, for the widest range of 
reading abilities and interests, at a 
price almost every student can afford. 





